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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, Dec. 12. 
The session was opened by Her Majesty with the usual state 
formalities. The following is 


THE ROYAL SPEECH. 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

I have called you together at this unusual period of the year, 
in order that, by your assistance, I may take such measures as 
will enable me to prosecute the great war in which we are en- 
gaged with the ntmost vigour andeffect. ‘This assistance I know 
will be readily given ; for I cannot doubt that you share my con- 
viction of the necessity of sparing no effort to augment my forces 
now engaged in the Crimea. The exertions they have made, and 
the victories they have obtained, are not exceeded in the brightest 
page of our history, and have filled me with admiration and gra- 
titude. 

The hearty and efficient co-operation of the brave troops of my 
ally, the Emperor of the French, and the glory acquired in com- 
mon, cannot fail to cement still more closely the union which hap- 
pily subists between the two nations. 

It is with satisfaction I inform you that, together with the Em- 
peror of the French, [ have concluded a treaty of alliance with 
the Emperor of Austria, from which I anticipate important advan- 
tages to the common cause. 

I have also concluded a treaty with the United States of 
America, by which subjects of long and difficult discussion have 
been equitably adjusted. 

These treaties will be laid before you. 

Althongh the prosecution of the war will naturally engage your 
chief attention, I trust that other matters of great interest and 
importance to the general welfare will not be neglected. 

I rejoice to observe that the general prosperity of my subjects 
remains uninterrupted. The state of the revenue affords me en- 
tire satisfaction; and I trust that by your wisdom and prudence 
you will continue to promote the [progress of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 

GENTLEMEN oF THE House or Commons, 

In the estimates which will be presented to you, I trust you 

will find that ample provision has been made for the exigencies of 


the public service. 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

Trely with confidence on your patriotism and public spirit. I 
feel assured that in the momentous cvntest in which we are en- 
gaged you will exhibit to the w: rid the example of a united 
people. Thus shall we obtain the respect of otber nations, and 
may trust that, by the blessing of God, we shall bring the war to 


a successful termination. 

The address, in reply to Her Majesty’s Speech, was moved by the 
Duke of Leeds, who observed, that the righteousness and justice of 
the cause in which we were embarked had become apparent to the 
convictions of that great Power, Austria, which, from feelings of o 
willingness to break off those ties of long alliance which had = 
sisted between herself and that empire which we were now unhappily 
at war, had hitherto stood apart. It was gratifying to find that she 
had been brought to approve and adopt the policy of England and 
France, and thus afford the surest, if not the only, chance of obtain- 
ing the blessings ot lasting peace. Their lordships wou ld — 
do honour to that great pation now 80 closely united with us, to “ae 
co-operation of whose brave troops with our own we owe 80 — a 
sharers in all the victories which had crowned with — = 
glory the united armies. Honour to that great nation, and tot - 
great man who had been called upon to rule over its mee Sa 
whose sagacity and whose patriotism had been 80 well proved in the 
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intimate alliance of France and England, which 


fo > 
security for the repose of the world. wmed the best 


The address having been seconded by Lord Ashburton, the 
Earl of Derby commented at considerable length upon the 
policy of Ministers, The noble earl disclaimed all intention 
of offering any opposition to the address, and. after paying a 
we!l-merited eulogium upon the great bravery of the allied troops in the | 
Crimea, observed :—“ From the very first to the very last there has been | 
apparent, in the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Government, a want of | 
previous preparation—a total want of prescience; and they have ap- 
peared to live from day to day providing for each successive exigency after | 
it arose, and not before it arose. (Hear, hear.) ‘Too late’ have been | 
the fatal words applicable to the whole conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment in the course of the war. (Hear, bear.) We were‘ too jate’ in our 
declaration of war. (Hear, hear.) We were ‘too late’ in deciding that 
the passage of the Pruth was a casus belli, in the first instance. We were | 
‘too late’ in sending our troops to the Black Sea; and we were too com. 
plaisant to the Emperor of Russia, who thanked us for refusi ng to act in 
concert with our French allies, and send a fleet into the Black Sea at a | 
time when the French thought it desirable. Our co-operation then would || 
have been of immense importance, and our non- compliance,which extorted | 
thanks from the Emperor of Russia, controlled to a grrat extent the action | 
of our allies. We were ‘too late,’ my lords, in declaring the war, we 
were ‘ too late’ in entering the Black Sea, and we allowed the m: assacre of 
of Sinope to take place. (Hear, hear.) At that time the Turks were 
under the pledge of protection from this country, but in the teeth of a 


powerful armament Sinope was taken and destroyed ; the Turkish fleet 
was destroyed in its own waters, and we were standing idly by, not at 
Sinope, but in the Black Sea; and, for the purpose of co-operation, were 
either powerless or unwilling to interfere in time.” After passing in 
review the financial projects of the Chancellor of the Excl hequer, 
and minutely criticising the comforis and necessaries provided for 
our troops io the Crimes, the noble earl added :—In making 
these comments I hope and teel that I have made them with no de. 


sire to embarrass the Government, but for the purpose of affording 
the Government an opportunity, if possible, ot repudiating aud 
refuting them; and, if they cannot, of strongly urging upon the 
Government to avoid such acts for the future. My lords, I feel it to 
be of deep importance for the prosecution of this war that we should 
have not only, as we have, the cordial, deliberate, ste ady, reflecting 
sanction of the people of this country, but also that we should have 
the opinion of Parliament expressed in the most uomistakeable 
terms; that no questions of difference as to the mode in which the 
war has been or may be conducted should interfere with tae unani- 
mous declaration of Parliament that we will give to Her Majesty 
every support in our power ; that the world at large may see the 
spectacle of a great nation sinking all political animositice, all party | 
conteation—uniting, heart and hand, with all the meaus at their 
disposal, with all the ioflaence they can exercise among their fellow- 
countrymen, to prosecute the wur, and—+ven although they may 
not entertain confidence in those who have the management of that 
war—giving them to the full extent all the support they can r: quire ; 
and I think | am speaking the sentiments of the country and of my 
own friends and supporters when I say that, so far from grudging 
them any supplies, any support which is necessary for the success/u! 
prosecution of this great and important war, it will be the country w! 
will urge forward the Ministers to spare no pains, to omit no exertion, to 
make every sacrifice and every effort for the purpose of securing a just ar 
honourable peace, in consequence of a successful and vigorously prosecut: ad 
war. (Loud cheers.) And tu those gallant men who are at tlie prese 
moment, under circumstances of considerable difficulty, gallantly fight 

the battles of their country, who have now to a certain extent been rein 
forced, and who have exhibited indomitable perseverance and a n 

rage under all the circumstances of difficulty and discouragement to w 
they have been exposed,—to them I would say, y ta little mor 

a little more courage, a little more perseverance; the end is 1 

the end is approaching ; the eyes of the country are upon you, a 


united hearts of vourcountrymen are with you; their sympathies are with | 
you in your unparalleled exertions; men, women, and children are col- 
lecting stores to alleviate your distress, to minister to your cor afort » and 


to assuage your sufferings; fresh reinforcements are at hand, and your 
unflinching courage and perseverance during your obstinate resistance shail 


———— a 
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serve as a model to them, exciting them to emulate your glory and prove 
themselves worthy of being your fellow-soldiers. Go on, I would say, in 
the gallant course which you have commepced, and believe that the hearts 
of your countrymen are with you, that there is ¢ tear for those who have 
fallen ia their country’s service, and when you return from this expedition, 
which, with all its difficulties, with all its glories, and with ali its iebours, 
must and will be successful, your example will inspire others, and you will 
be the men who will have brought peace to Europe and maintained untar- 
nished the honour of the British flag, who will haye defended the weak 


rom the power of the oppressor, and who will deserve and will receive the 


blessings of England and of the world. (Loud cheers.) 

The Duke of Newcastle replied. His Grace spoke as follows :—My 
lords, upon former occasions, when it has been my duty to follow the 
noble earl who has just addressed your lordships, 1 have always felt the 
painful position in which I stood, and the difficulty against which { have 
had to contend in endeavouring to reply to the arguments brought for- 
ward by so able and practised a debater; and, unquestionably, on the 
present occasion, so rightly characterised by the noble earl as one of mo- 
mentous importance, I feel this difficulty to be greater than it has ever 
before been, and I must beg the indulgence of your lordships if I should 
be compelled to digress in endeavouring to reply to the statements of the 
noble earl as to the conduct of the Government, and more particularly 
as to the administration of the department of which I have the honour 
to be the head. My lords, let me at the outset say that I rejoice that 
the noble earl in the speech which he has addressed to your lordships— 
although, indeed, I think that in the latter part of that speech he rather 
diverted from the spirit of the former part in order to venture on unfair 
attacks—I rejoice, I say, that in that speech the noble earl has informed 
our powerful enemy that the only cause of disunion in your lordships’ 
house is the question whether Her Majesty’s Government have been ener- 
getic enough in carrying on this war. (Hear, hear.) I rejoice in this, 
because at a moment like the present the interests of a humble individual 
like myself, or indeed of any Government, are small indeed when compared 
with the interests of this great country ; and it is betterthat we should suf- 
fer in the estimation of every man in this country, or in the world, than that 
the Emperor of Russia’should be under any delusionas to the sentiments of 


| the country or as to the only complaint which has been made in this house. 
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(Cheers.) My lords, inthe answer which I hope to make to the speech 
ot the noble earl, | am not about to make what might be called an out- 
and-out defence of the policy of the Government, or of the administration 
of the department to which I have the honour to belong. I am far too 
sensible of my own shortcomings, and of the difficulties of adminisiration, 
to be prepared to say that everything that has been done has been done 
in the best possible way, or that no mistakes have occurred, or that, if we 
were now to begin again, onthe 26th of March, with the knowledge 
and experience we have acquired, the same things exactly would be done 
in the same manner; but, on the contrary, 1 can say things not done 
then wou'd now be done, and some things done then would now be 
omitted. Before, however, I proceed to comment on the charges of 
omission or commission brought by the noble earl, I must, in jastice to the 
Government, endeavour to recall to the attention of your lordships the 
circumstances attending the declaration of war and the measures adopted 
by the Government since the commencement of hostile operations. The 
noble earl opposite appeared to me to be somewhat inconsistent in the 
charges which he made against the Government ; for he began by saying 
that it was clear that at the commencement of warlike operations we 
had some other object than the mere defence of the Turkish 
territory, but shortly afterwards, when it served his purpose, he 
endeavoured to prove that until the siege of Silistria was raised we 
had no notion as to what was to be done next. My lords, I say without 
hesitation that the first presumption of the noble earl was the correct pre- 
sumption, and that we had from the very first a double object. One of 
those objects undoubtedly was the support of Turkish interests and the 
protection of Constantinople from any possible attack by the Russian 
forces at that time in the Principalities; but the second object was, that 
if war should once be declared, and if we should be compelled to send an 
army to the East, not to be satisfied with the mere expulsion of the Rus- 
sian troops from the Priocipalities, not to be content with the status quo, 
but to endeavour to obtain such security for the future as would prevent 
the recurrence of the evils which have involved us in war, and the re- 

currence of any attempt on the integrity and independence of the Turkish 
empire. Let me add, my lords, that in keeping in view this double object 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government has been identical with that of 
the Government of the Emperor of the French, and let me tell the noble 
earl that not merely from the first moment of warlike operations, but trom 
the very commencement of the negotiations which preceded the declara- 
tion of war, our policy has been indentical with that of the Emperor of 
the French, and our union with that great empire has been most complete. 
I must say, my lords, that 1 rather pity the noble earl in his not very 
dignified attempt to sow dissensions between the Government of this 
country and taat of France by statements he has made on this occasion 
of some miserable election speeches delivered long ago by members 
of the Government, fur the noble earl koows as wellas 1 kaow 
that there never was an alliance more firm (hear), and never a deter- 
mination to malutain it more fixed in the minds of every member of 
the Government ; and when the noble earl turns round and taunis my 
noble friend at the head of the Government with having at last, at a 
moment like the present, discovered that gn alliance with France is 
worth having, be must be well aware that the policy of my uoble 
frieud and offthe Government has always been to strengthen and 
cement that alliance. Quite as much as in the reign of Louis Philippe 
is our alliance fixed with the French people, and, perhaps, evep more 
80, = femeepeene of whe pessoas character and the open-handed 
spirit of confidence shown e Emperor N D. : 

My lords, I have already stated that the | ation ar the Grane, 
regarded the war was double in its purpose, commencing with the 
immediate protection of the Turkish empire; and, in the second 


place, having for its object the prevention of a recurrence of evils 


Se 





similar to those which have led to the present war; and the noble 
earl might have found that such was the eage it he had considered the 
steps taken by the Government at the commencement of the war in a 
quattér of the world to which he had referred gt the conclusion of his 
speech, Of courge, I allude to the Baltic. The noble earl has 
commented with considerable severity upon the result of the opera. 
tions in the Baltic, and upon the conduct of my right hon. friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief in that sea - 
but, my lords,I think that even if those results which were anticipated 
have pot beeu achieved, nevertheless the operations in that sea have 
not beey unattended with beneficial results. It is trme thet Cronstadt 
aud Sweaborg has not fallen, and that the Russian fleet ig yet intact, || 
but that fleet yet intact has never been able to take the sea, and the 
trade of Russia has been entirely suspended. (* No, no.”) Noble lords 
opposite tay ‘* No ;” but 1 am notalluding to trade carried on through 
a netitral State, and I repeat that the trade ot Russia in the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland has been completely suspended. It is not unna- 
tur@l thet ¢he pabtic should Jook somewhut slightingly upon the cap. 
ture of Bomarsund, and that partly on account of the facility of the 
operation and partly from the success of endeavours of a greater 
magnitude ; but if your lordships will consider, and if the public 
will consider, what Bomarsund was, and what it was becoming, I 
think that both your lordships and the public will be of opinion that 
& great object bas been attained by ite destructious It was a fortress 
to which in afew years Sweaborg and Cronstadt would have been || 
as nothing, aud in its harbour and under its guns the whole fleet of 
Russia would have been able to lie in security. I have do hesita- || 
tion, my lords, in saying that had Bomarsund not been destroyed, in 
afew years the Gulf of Bothnia would have become a Rus. 
sian lake, and Stocktiolm would at any moment have been 
at the mercy of, Russia. I say, then, that the noble earl | 
was not ‘justified in commenting upon the operations in the || 
Baltic inthe manner which he has thought fit to adopt; but I || 
will now pass to anothersubject. The noble earl commented upon | 





the budget which was proposed to Parliament at the commencement | 
of the year, and he stated that the Government had prepared an esti- || 
mate for merely sending 25,000 soldiers to Malta and back, and the || 
hoble earl dwelt upon a plrase which appeared very agreeable to 
him, “ Malta and back.” I do not kuow where the noble earl found || 
any such phrase in any speech of a member of the Government, or || 
whether it is only a picture of his owa imigination, but I can safely | 
assert that it never was intended that the troops who were sent to | 
Malta should come back, unless the Emperor of Russia should 
abandon his views—a contingency which was considered by no means 
probable. The number of troops sent out was between 28,000 and | 
30,000, and part were aaeiied to Malta before the commence- 
ment of hostilities, not to remain there or to be brought back, but to 
facilitate their conveyance to the East. When the noble earl states 
that the boasted activity of the Government consisted in the 
operation of sending a body of 25,000 men, in a period com- | 
mencing with March, and exteading ever April, May, and even 
the beginning of June, I beg to acquaint him that he is en- 
tirely mistaken. Tae whole force was sent to Turkey, with the ex- 
ception of some regiments of cavalry, before the end of April, and 
Lord Raglan, on the 22ud of April, received from me instructions 
to move jorward his forces towards Varna. That force, in conjunc- 
tion with the army of France, was, in the first instance, ordered to 
Gallipoli, This was dong, acting on the opinion of military men, 
who proceeded to take up a position at Gallipoli, with instructions to 
the commanders of the united forces to throw up new works, and to 
occupy a position between the Sea of Marmora and the black Sea. 
The march of the Russian forces across the Danube took place, and 
on the 22ud of April orders were issued to move the troops to Varna | 
for the support of that place, and subsequently for the support of 
Silistria. 1 may here mention that about this time so complicated 
an aspect of affairs appeared in Greece, that it appeared hkely to | 
embarrass the operations of the other nations engaged in the contest, 
and I think that it was on the 20th May that forces, both English 
and French, were sent to the Piraeus to secure that neutrality on the 
part of Greece which had already begun to be somewhat doubtful. 
Lhe noble earl represented that it was only after the siege of Silistria 
was raised that we contemplated the invasion of the Crimea, and, in 
support of that statement, he quoted passages from speeches made by | 
the noble lord the President of the Council and his noble friend near | 
him (Ear! Granville). The noble earl said that it was only after the 
siege of Silistria was raised that we began to inquire what was to || 
be done next, and that the generals received orders to proceed to the 
Crimea, and he proceeded to say that it was in spite of the representations 
of the generals that that order was given, and without due deference to 
military opinion, which, he said, he was persuaded depreciated the under- 
taking. Now let me inform the noble earl that he is error in the whole 
of that statement, (Hear, hear.) [rom the very first the invasion of the 
Crimea was contemplated, and I only wish that it were consistent with my — 
duty to lay before your lordships the despatches between Lord KReglan 
and myself with reference to the conduct of this war; but I think, my lords, 
that you would agree with me that this is not a fitting time for the pro- | 
duction of such documents, and that if I were to produce them it would | 
be dangerous for the public service; but the production of these docue | 
ments would prove that which I now ask you to believe on my authority, | 
that on the very day on which instructions were first given to Lord Rage | 
lan, instructions were also given ina separate despatch to make inquiry with 
reference to the reduction of Sebastopol, the forces in the Crimea, the meals 
of invasion, and the best mode of carrying it out ; and when the noble earl 
says that the orders for the invasion of the Crimea were given in spite 
of the opinions of the generals, I deny that they were given in spite of the 
opinion of any general at all, but that, on the contrary, as tar as aDy 
military opinions were received, they were in favour of undertakivg 
the expedition. Weil, my lords, the noble earl proceeded to a wet 
it was not until the end of July that these orders were issued, a0 
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in that statement he is again in error. The siege of Silistria w 
raised about the 22nd June, and the moment thet that intelligence 
was received the Cabinet met and decided that now, as the first object 
of their policy was accomplished, and any immediate march of the 
Russians into the Turkish territory prevented, the moment had 
arrived for attempting the second object of the war, and for striking 
a home blow at the power of Russia, with the view of depriving her 
of the means of aggression which she possessed. On the 29th of June 
directions were givea in a despatch to Lord Raglan to undertake the 
expedition. The noble earl has commented on the fact that, when 
the expedition was ordered, we did not strengthen the forees under 
the command of Lord Raglan to the extent we ought to have done, 
but I cannot forget that at the time of which I am now speaking— 
the end of June—there was not a voice in this house or a voice in 
this country, which, although raised in deprecation of acts of the Go- 
vernment, did not assert that our forces were sufficient to accomplish 
the object in view. Let me call your lordships’ attention to the cireum- 
stance that the noble earl, in dealing with the question of the insuffi- 
ciency of the force employed, has entirely thrown out of the account the 
fact that the expedition was not undertaken by our own army alone, 
but that it was undertaken in conjunction with a great military Power, 
(Hear, hear.) But, my lords, the first step which we took on direct- 
ing that expedition was to send out to Lord Raglan such reinforce- 
ments as were in a condition, at that moment, to take the field ef- 
fectively. So long asthe defence of the Balkan was the only consi- 
deration, the force sent out to Lord Raglan was sufficient for the 
purpose ; and, believing that it might be possible to carry on opera- 
tions in conjunction with France in other quarters, we had reserved 
at home a tourth division of infantry as well as some companies of 
artillery. The moment, however, it was determined that the forces 
were to be concentrated in the Crimea, that reserve was sent out 
under the command of that gallant officer Sir George Cathcart. 
Three companies of artillery, two regiments of cavalry, and a second 
battery train of 42 guns—a prev’ous battery train with the same 
number of guns having been sent out—were added to the force. Here 
let me point out, in reference to the insufficiency of stores complained 
of by the noble ear!, that I believe that there never were in avy for- 
mer war two battering trains sent out in so complete a state of effi- 
ciency, or with anything like so large an amount of ammunition. 
(Hear.) I can only say that I believe if you look back tothe annals of 
the Peninsular war, you will find no example of such a force. I can only 
say that, as regards the amount of ammunition sent out, those who were 
considered to be most competent to give an opinion, having given it in 
conjunction with my noble friend the Comwmander-in-Chief, I issued 
directions for doubling the amount which they had recommended. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble earl touched lightly upon a point which has 
been more vehemently complained of out of doors—viz., the delay which 
took place between the 29thof June and the embarkation of the troops 
from Varna; and he read a letter from an officer, who said that it would 
be most unjust to accuse the troops or any one concerned in the move- 
ments of the army on account of the delay which had taken place. My 
lords, I say at once that by me certainly no blame whatever shall be cast 
upon any portion of that army. I believe that no blame belongs to them; 
and certainly I am not the man to blame them, (Hear, hear.) But, my 
lords, if the noble earl means to say that, because no blame attaches to the 
army, blame, therefore, does attach to the Government, will he be good 
enough to look at the facts of the case, and, having studied them, then 
pronounce an opinion? If he do so,I cannot help thioking that it will 
be somewhat different from the opinion which he so recently expressed. 
In the first place, the operations of the Turkish army on the Danube neces- 
sarily, and without any blame to the allied generals, entailed some delay. 
The late Marshal St Arnaud thought it desirable to send forward a 
portion of the French army, and those operations of course caused some 
delay ; but that was of minor importance. The preparations which had 
to be made for embarking so yery considerable a force as the united armies 
unavoidably occupied a considerable time. I believe that at no former 
period has so large a fleet of transports ever been congregated for the 
passage of an army from one shore to another as was collected upoa 
that occasion; but, though the officers employed im that service had used 
their best exertions, sufficient time had not elapsed to enable them to 
provide such a number of flat-bottomed boats, and other materials and 
appliances for embarkation and disembarkation, as was necessary. With 
the greatest energy and activity, (Sir E. Lyons, Sir G. Brown, and others 
were employed for nearly a month in obtaining those materials and plan- 
ning those operations the neglect of which might have occasioned the 
embarking and disembarking of the troops to be attended with very dif- 
ferent results from those which took place. By far the most serious cause 
of delay, however, was the breaking out of cholera in the camp; but 
when the noble earl states that the army was quite wasted by cholera, and 
that orders were given to go to the Crimea only after the army had suf- 
fered, I must tell the noble earl that he is wrong again both in his facts 
and dates. The order was given to go to the (imea before the 
breaking out of the cholera, and it was subsequently to that event that 
that frightful malady afflicted our troops and caused increased delay. The way 
in which it afflicted our army may bave been somewhat cxaggei ated 
by the noble earl when he drew that sad and touching picture of the 
graves prepared in the night for the burials in the morving ; but, at 
the same time, I readily udmit that the calamity was most secious. 
It caused a considerable number of deaths in our force, and a pull 
greater number, I regret to say, in that of our French ally. But 
that was not the worst effect. ‘Those who died were few 1u compa 
rigon with those who were debilitated and incapacitat d for a time 
from any exertion, however slight. (Iiear, hear.) The army was 
barely recovering from that disaster when the fleet was prep red tor 
embarking a portion, at any rate, of the troops, aud a sudden ~~ of 
that malady at night appeers to have blown from the shore, and to 
have struck those ships which were ready to embark our troops. 
Adopting what is considered the best practice in such Cuses, they put 
to sea, and I believe that in one ship, in one single night, nearly 100 
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men perished of that fell disease. They put to sea with a view of stop- 
ping the disorder. That gale came on, and in the evening they were 
obliged to close tha hatches. The result was that the malady increased, 
and I need hardly tell your lordships that that occasioned additional 
delay. My lords, let me say in passing, that I, for one, greatly 
doubt whether the misfortune of that delay—except as regards its 
cause—was 80 great as has been represented. The climate of the 
Crimea is very peculiar, and during the sammer months I believe 
that that of the neighbourhood of Varna is far more salubrious than 
@ portion of the Crimea. So I am informed, at least, by a medical 
man who is very conversant with the subject ; and I greatly doubt 
whether, if we had gone to the Crimea at an earlier period, we should 
have escaped that great calamity—the eholera—which befel us in 
Bulgaria. As regards the deficiency of preparations which the noble 
earl charges against the Government, I really do not know to what 
the noble earl refers, unless it be, as he specified, the paucity of men. 
I can only say that those preparations were not only immense but 
minute; [ can only say that the transports collected and sent out for 
the purpose were such as I believe in no former period of this country 
would have heen possible, and were now only practicable in consé- 
quence of the immense iacrease of steam navigation withia the last 
two or three years; I can only say, as regards the quantity sent out 
from this country of stores and ammunition of all kinds, that no prao 
tical mau has ever expressed an opinion of their inadequacy; but, 
on the contrary, as I said of ammunition, so I say of medical and other 
stores, that the quantities which were pronounced by those bes¢ abi 

to judge to be sufficient were in most cases doubled, and in some cases 
trebled by us. I said at the commencement of myobservations that was 
not about to tell your lordships that there were no mistakes—that 1 was 
not about to tell you that every arrangement had been perfect. I say at 
once that it is not sufficient to prove that that immense amount of ammu- 
nition and stores was sent out, if it were not available at the moment 
where it was wanted; and here I readily admit that mistakes have been 
made, and that there have been defects, which I hope in the future pro- 
gress of the war may be avoided. But the noble ear! really speaks of this 
expedition tou the Crimea as if the force which was carried across those 
seas was of so small and trivial amount that it was not worth speaking of. 
He forgets the great operation of embarkation, and he forgets the still 
more admirable and successful manner in which that great armament was 
disembarked. The English force alone was 27,000 men, and the French 
force amounted to 24,000 men. I am speaking now of the two forces 
which were carried at the same time. They were disembarked within a 
few hours of one another; and there was besides, I believe, a body of 8,000 | 
Turks attached to the French army. My lords, that body of nearly 60,000 
men landed at once on the shores of the Crimea, and I believe that the re- 
cords of history do not show any undertaking upon such a scale so success 
fully accomplished throughout. (Hear, hear.) Then came the battle of the 
Alma, The noble earl, with his aceustomed eloquence, has dwelt upon || 
the courage and enduring gallantry of our troops. I will not at this 
moment break in upon the answer which | am making to the noble | 
earl by attempting to add anything to what he has said upon that 
subject. ‘Then followed that flank march to Balaklava which was 
so justly characterised by the noble duke who moved the address. 
But I must revert again to the charge of the noble earl with refer- | 
ence to the want of reinforcements. I have stated that when the expe- | 
dition to the Crimea was decided upon the original force of Lord Rag. | 
lan’s army, which amounted to something mot much short of 30,000 | 
men, was increased by about 7,000 additional men. The noble earl 
said that no reinforcements were subsequenily sent, except a tew 
driblets, until after the battle of Inkermann. The noble earl is 
again not accurate. I do not wish to quibble upon figures. I do 
not wish to take advantage of small mistakes ou the part of the 
noble earl. I have endeavoured to explain why it was impossible to 
send out larger reinforcements at that moment, but I say that the 
noble earl, aevertheless, is not correct, and that reinforcements were 
prepared as soon as the force of 7,000 to which | have referred sent 
off, and that before the news of the battle of the Alma had reached || 
this country a force of betweer 6,000 and 7,000 more mon Was under | 
orders to proceed to the Crimea. A s#rench steamer carried the first | 
portion of those reinforcements as well as the stores, to which I | 
shall presently allude, and if the remaining reinforcements did not 
proceed with the same rapidity with which previous ones had 
been sent to Lord Ragiao, it was because the whole available steam 
transport service at that moment in the country had been sent out to 
the Crimea. Others were coming in no doubt from our colonies apd 
from distant parts, andas they came in they were taken up by the 
Government; but at the moment when those 7,000 men were ready 
to be embarked, steam transports were not at hand to take them. The | 
noble ear! says thatthere has been throughout a want of prescience on 
the part of the Government, that our policy has been one of hand- | 
to-mouth, and that we never anticipated from one day to another | 
what we shouid be called upon in the future to undertake. My lords, the | 
noble earl seems to forget that no country can possibly enter upon 
war at its commencement in 60 perfect a state tor carring on that war 
as it can be in a very short time,—ia some months, or a year or two, 
perhaps, after that war has bee necommenced, (Hear, hear.) Not even 
the most military nations of the world can do this; and sul lees 
this country, which never kept up @ large standing army, but Whose || 
army has generally been in great part seattered over the Wile 
suriace of the globe—a large portion in India, a large addi- 


withia the precincts of this land. Well, but did we show that 
want of prescience which the noble earl ascribed tous ? What were | 
the steps which were taken by the Government when I held ia con- 
junction the offices of Colonial Secretary and Secretary of the War | 
‘Department ? Upon the first declaration of war I sent out to all the 

colonies to withdraw as many regiments as possibie from them, with | 
the view of strengthening the home force. ‘Teun regiments of infantry 

were at that time ordered to brought home, besides several com- | 
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|| under the same circumstances as it has now done. ; 
sions we had a mixed system; but now it is «ntirely and simply 
 voluutary. On former occasions we had the power of impress- 
| ment as regards the navy, and we had the ballot as regards the 
| militia. 
| with regard to the militia; but I rejoice to think that at present, 
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nies of artillery, and I may state that, at this moment—to show 
that there was not that want of prescience ‘and foresight, but that, on 
the contrary, we have already profited by that prescience—at this 
moment some of the regiments which, a few months ago, were in the 
colonies, having been recruited—imperfectly I admit, on account of 
the exigencies of the service—since their arrival here, are now upon 
their way to reinforce the army of the Crimea. (Hear, hear.) But I 
readily admit—and when your lordships look at the extent and dis- 
tance of the colonies you will not be surprised at the fact—that some 
of those regiments haze not yet arrived, and that even after they shall 
have arrived, it will be impossible for some time to make them fit for 
foreign service. 1 have alluded to the impossibility of commencing a war 
with such forces ar, no doubt, it might be desirableto pour into a country 
with which you are engaged in hostilities. With reference to this sub- 
ject, Lask you to look at the position of our great and powerful military 
ally. France has now collected a very powerful army; but was it 
not the fact that at the commencement of hostilities she was unable 
to send those reinforcements which are now pouring in? Look again 
at another Power, which I rejoice to think we may also call our ally. 
Look at the great military Power of Austria. What have they been 
doing during the last four or five months ? Were they in an effective 
state to take the field at the time when war was declared by this 
country ? Certainly not; and if they had been obliged, as we were, 
to send a force into the field, is it not notorious that they would have 
been obliged to send one much more inadequate and much less fitted 





| for the service in view than they will now be enabled to do? My 


lords, if that is the case with great military nations—nations whose 
whole military system is based upon conscription—what must it be 
with a country whose military system rests entirely upon voluutary 
enlistment? (Lear, hear.) This country never undertook a war 
On former occa- 


True it is that we have the power of the ballot still 


at any rate, it has not been found necessary to call it into effect; and IL 
say that it is a proud thing for this country, so long as we are enabled to 


| maintain our position in Europe, to assert our rights, and to espouse the 


cause of justice on behalf of others, without compelling men to enter into 
our armies and to fight our battles. (Hear, hear.) But of course, when 
it has been the policy of this country to keep a very limited force—when 
the economical feeling of the House of Commons has placed great restric- 
tions upon expenditure in all the military departments—it is not wonder- 
ful that atthe commencement of a war our forces should not be of such an 
amount asthe energy and zeal and keen anxiety of the country might desire; 
or that those recruits whom we should be enabled at first to collect should 
not be sufficiently trained to send out to serve with those more practised 
and admirably trained troops which at the beginning proceeded to the 
Crimea. With regard to voluntary enlistment, it has been practically 
found hitherto, and it is now more especially evident, that men in this coun- 
try are more anxious to enlist when success has been somewhat retarded, 
when increased energy appears to be necessary, and not when all is pro- 
ceeding with every probability of being brought to an early and successful 
issue. This theory, if theory it be, has been completely esta- 
blished by the experience of the last few months. At *the first 
declaration of war recruits came forward freely; but they soon 
relaxed, and during the summer months they were few in- 
deed in number—so much so as to cause very considerable anxiety on the 
part of the Government. But as soon as it appeared evident that the siege 
of Sebastopol was likely to be protracted, and that the undertaking was 
one of greater hazard and difficulty than had been supposed—from that 
moment, when the energy of the people was aroused, the zeal and readi- 
ness of the young men of the country to enlist also increased, and week 
by week it has been progressing, until last week 1 believe we more than 
doubled the number of any previous week since the commencement of the 
war, and enrolled six or seven fold the number which we had the power 
of recruiting some five or six weeks ago. (Hear, hear.) My lords, the 
siege of Sebastopol commenced, after a considerable amount of necessary 
preparations, upon the 17th of October, and it soon afterwards became 
apparent, from the intelligence which reached this country, that that 
siege was likely to be more protracted than I readily admit the Govern- 
at first expected, 1 say I readily admit—if that be any blame to the 
Gove: nment —that we did hope and believe that long before the time at 
which we are now assembled that fortress would have fallen; and if we 
erred in that expectation—if we were over-confident, I believe that we 
erred in common with many men of great experience in war, and men whose 
opinions were well worth having—we erred in our confidence in common 
with the public at Jarge both in this country avd in France. My 
lords, the moment it appeared that the siege waslikely to be protracted, 
every exertion was used by the Governmentto ob aio reinforce -- 
ments, aud to send them with as little delay as possible to we 
Crimea; and here, again, 1 am about to admit that, under any other 
circumstances than those which existed, those reinforcements 
ought not to have been sent, because the troops which have gone out 
have arrived too recently in this country to be effectively recruited, 
and men have gone out in these regiments who have not been trained 
80 efficiently as I could wish, and who have not become habituated to 
the lite upon which they are about to enter. I do not hesitate to say 
that it has been my duty to order those troops to proceed to the East 
with very great regret, and the Government has only done so because 
it felt the exigevey of the moment required every possible exertion, 
at whatever sacrifice. (Hear.) And, my lord, when you blame 
the Government for not having seut these reinforcements sooner, let 
me tell you this, that those generals on the spot who are most com- 
petent to judge did not desire 'o have recruits, such as we have now 
sent .prematurely. They would rather they had been reserved tor 
the next campaign, unless those events had arisen which ren- 
dered it nectssary—which induced Lord Raglan to press for 
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them—which induced the Government immediately to sen 
(Hear, hear.) My lords, that events have turned out different] 

trom what was contempiated in more respects than one i 
have already admitted. Undoubtedly we did not expect the Russian 
power in reinforcing troops before Sebastopol would be go great 
We did not doubt her military power. We were aware of that, but 
undoubted!y we did not expect that an army could be moved from 
Odessa to Sebastopol with the marvellous rapidity with whicii that 
movement was effected; and, probably, some of your lordships will 
be surprised to hear tnat, through the extraordinary efforts of the 
Russian Government, through the means they were able to command 
of an uulimited number of cars and cattle, that march was effected at 
such a rapid rate that on one day a march of 42 miles was actually 
effected. Now, I may be imprudent in making these confessions, 
but [ wish to deal frankly with your lordships. (Hear, hear.) | 
have said we do not profess perfection. I am ready to admit that 
errors, if errors they are, were committed. We did not calculate on 
the powers of the Russian Government to send reinforcements to 
Sebastopol in time for the battle of Inkermann, and I believe, my 
lorde, that there are few in this country—few in any other country— 
who did expect it. 1 can only say that we did not form our opinions 
on any haphazard or guesswork, but we took the best opinions we 
were able to obtain in this country—of those who could inform us 
as to the capabilities of the Russian forces and the character of the 
country they would have to traverse. What have been the reinforce. 
ments which in reality have been sent out from thiscouatry ? The noble 
earl and the country ut large have greatly underrated them. Since 
the month of June more than 20,000 men havo been sent from this 
country to the army under Lord Raglan, and in the course of the last 
two months (the greater portion being within the last three or four 
weeks) 12,300 men have been sent—of course being a portion of the 
20,000. L believe your lordships will be surprised when I tell you 
that the whole number of men which from the time of the commence- 
ment of hostilities up to the close of the year (for few more have to 
be sent out before the close of the year) has been sent out, including 
officers, will have exceeded 53,000. (Hear.) When you consider 
this, too, is an army in reality sent out almost on a peace establish- 
meut, for a war establishment has hardly come into operation. The 
noble earl thinks I have given him an advantage 1n that admission, 
What I mean by a peice establishment is this, that the increase of 
the army has hardly become available subsequently to the 29th of 
March, when the declaration of hostilities was made, and I consider 
all this has been done ou an establisbment not yet raised to that 
strength to which I hope before many months it will be 
raised. (Hear, hear.) When you reflect that not many months 
ago we were told on high authority that, in the event 
of that, Iam sure I may now call it, bugbear invasion, not 
10,000 men could be brought to defend our own shores, and now we 
have been able to send out that force, I do not think the exertions of 
this country ought to be underrated, or that, in reality, so little has 
been done as hus been represented by the noble earl. 





d them, 


apy former occasion within the same space of time so many 


British troops have been sent out to the command of any English | 


general, (Hear, hear.) The noble earl alluded, in the course of his 
speech, to the inadequate supply of stores or all kinds, I feel I 


should be trespassing too long on your attention, otherwise I have | 
returns here which will show the enormous amount of gunpowder | 
and guns which have been sent out for tine service of this army. | 
With regard to the provision of ordnance, 62 position guns were || 


sent out at the commencement. I have already said that two com- 
plete battering trains of 42 gunr, with an enormous supply of shot 


and shell, were sent out; seven 9-pounders, with troops of horse |. 


artillery, were also sent; and I believe, as I have said before, on no 
former occasion was the same amouny of ordnance supplied to any 
British army. This statement wiil bear, perhapr, on the face of it 


; |! (Hear, hear.) | 
Even looking back at operations conducted by this couvtry at a || 
time when we had been longer at war, | doubt greatiy whether on || 
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more tangible proof of the exertions whic have been mide to leave | 


no arm of the service unsupported:—The small arm ammunition sent 
out, on the whole, amounts to the 
22,933,009 rounds, of which 
arms. 
tions, we are still sending more, and, if ships can be obtained, we shall 
send more ammunition of all kinds, (Hear, hear.) WhatI have men- 
tioned, however, does not represent the whole force at the disposal of 
Lord Raglan, even as regards ammunition. From Malta, besides what 
I have mentioned, there have been sent 42 large guns and mort#rs, 9,000 
shells, and something like 27,000 round shot, principally of very large 
size. (Hear, hear,) I now come to a matter of charge on which the 
noble earl commented with considerable severi'y. 
no foresight as to the requirements of the troops in clothing, and that on the 


18,000,000 rounds were for Minié 


enormous quantity ot | 


(Hear.) I can only say, if you are not satisfied with these exer- | 


He said we had shown || 


15th of October the first supply of warm clothing arrived in the Crimea. ‘The | 
noble earl is quite right with regard to that single fact, but I think the |! 
noble earl will not deny that if the supply sent out with the Prince. taken || 


with the supply sent contemporaneously in other steamers, had all 
arrived at its destination, there would not be much to complain of with 


regard to the provision of the army, considering the character of the | 


climate and the period of the year when warm clothing is required I 
have no hesitation in saying that supplies of warm clothing were sent 01° 
in time, and, but for that great calamity which befell the Prince, the 
whole army would have been supplied before any suffering could have 
arisen. (Hlear.) I should say that orders for 
warm clothing were given by myself in the months of July and 
August, and, as soon as steamers were provided and the 
orders executed, it was despatched to its destination. The quantity set 
out and lost in the Prince alone consisted of 35,700 woollen socks, 53 00 
woollen frocks, 17,000 flannel drawers, 2,500 watch coats (double coats 
to go over the ordinary riding coats), 16.100 blankets and 3,700 reg® 
I am quite afraid of wearying your lordships, but it may be desirable, wit) 





the supply of | 
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a view of showing the care that has been taken of the army, to state the 
sum total of the supplies sent our for its service, some of course v 
recently, because fresh supplies were ordered on the loss of the Prince 
becoming known. The number of worsted socks is 150,000; of woollen 
frocks, 90,000; of flannel drawers, 90,000; of boots, 91,397 pairs; of 
shoes, 13,000; of woollen gloves, 80,000 pairs ; of overcoats, 30,000: of 
fur caps, 35,000 ; of leather gauntlets, 20,000; of long woollen stockings 
80,000 pairs; comforters, leather mits, and other articles in proportion. 
Also 40,000 railway wrappers, 40,000 waterproof capes, 12,000 buffalo 
hides, 12,000 pairs of seal-skin mits, 40,000 fur coats, besides horse cloths 
and a variety of other articles. That your lordships may see that the 
Government has not been neglectful, I may mention that before we were 
aware that the Prince was actually lost—when we received the rumour 
of her loss by the telegraph—we immediately sent to Glasgow, Nottingham, 
and Leicester, for the purpose of buying up all stores of the kind, so that 
if their loss should be contirmed, we might be able to replace them. Before 
authentic intelligence of the fate of the Prince those stores were in a 
great measure replaced, and within two or three days of their arrival the 
greater portion was embarked. They consisted of 44,806 woollen socks, 
24,200 woollen frocks, 34,100 flannel drawers, 3,475 watch coats, 39,550 
blankets, 22,800 rugs, and 14,457 great coats. The whole of these articles 
have been supplied and sent out since intelligence of the loss of the Prince 
has been received. The greater portion of the vessels have sailed, and 
many that have not sailed will sail within the next two or three days at 
the utmost. This, however, is not all that the Government has done 
with%the view of securing the troops a supply of warm clothing. As soon 
as it became apparent—I will not say apparent—but as soon as it became 
probable that the troops would have to winter in the Crimea without the 
protection of roof over their heads, orders were issued for a supply of 
sheep-skin coats for the clothing of the whole army. It was found to be 
an article uot much used in this country, and only 5,000 could be supplied 
in England ; but larger quautities were procured from the Austrian pro- 
vinces and other laces, and so confident were we that Parliament would 
not grudge any expenditure, that I sent, through my noble friend the Se. 
cretarv of State for Foreign Affairs, to Lord Stratford, at Constantinople, 
to endeavour to buy up 25,000 sheep-skin coats there. (Hear, hear.) 
I would not have entered into all these details if the noble earl had not 
endeavoured to raise an impression that the comfort, safety, and protec- 
tion of the army had been neglected. Great, indeed, would be the re- 
sponsibility of any Government guilty of conduct so cruel and so disgrace- 
ful to humanity as that which has been surmised. (Hear.) Huts also have 
been ordered for the troops, because tents must be utterly inadequate, 
and I am happy to say that, independently of those already provided 
from Turkey and from Malta, @ certain number have been supplied 
from Trieste. Huts for 11,500 men have been already sent from 
this country, and huts for 3,200 more are in vessels which will geil 
in the course of the next day ur two. The noble earl alluded in one 
part of his speech to the condition of the army, stating they were 
nearly in rags. This ir, undoubtedly, the fact; that, in consequence 
of the hard labour to which the troops have been exposed in 
the trenches and elsewher:, the uniforms with which they left 
this country have been completely worn out. But this conse- 
quence was anticipated, and beture any representitions were 
made fronr those in authority in the Crimes, complete new suits 
of uniform were ordered tor the whole of this army—not the regular 
uniforms supplied at stated periods, but a third suit in addition 
tv those usually given which have been supplied gratuitously, 
without any deduction to which the soldier is ordinary subject, 
Those unitorms have all arrived in the Crimea by this time, presum- 














| ing that calamities which no huuan power can cuntiol have 
| not occurred to some of the vessels. 


The greater part we have 
heard of having arrived, and io all human probability the whole must 
be there by this time. The Government has taken upon itself to act 
towards the army on a scale of liberality heretofore uousua', confident 
that Parliament and the country will approve their not requiring de- 
ductions in apy case. Besides these clothes being given without de- 
duction, extra rations have been served out of all descriptions—meat, 
spirits, and vegetables—and no deductions have been made for these 
extra rations. (Hear.) Let me here remark upon some words which 
fell from the noble earl, that the army was h»if-starved. Now, that 
I must entirely deny. (Hear, hear.) I adinit that accidents have 
occurred; I admit that everything has not been perfects; but this I 
say, and I say it fearlessly, that no army ever Was better fed than this 
urmy bas been ; and that is universally admitted by all officers and 
meu with whom there has been avy communication. My lords, I can 
confidently assert there has not been even a single day—uuiess it 
was the day when the first march trom the place of disembarkation 
took place—when regular rations have not been supplied to the 
troops, and if they have more frequently been salt rations than might 
have been desired, | think your lordships will sdmit the peculiarity 
of the service and the position of your army Justify the circumstance ; 
and it is, perhaps, ovly wonderful that the Commissariat has been 
able to supply so large a quantity of fresh provisions, which have 
been served out to the army, I believe, generally speaking, 
not less than than three or tou times aweek. ‘That there 
were, in the first instance, mistakes was unavoidable ; but 
I believe, on the whole, the Commissariat has done its duty well, aud 
given sausfaction to the army it has served ; aud that those who most 
desponded of thefoperations of that branch of the service have since 
most readily admitted that its performance has exceeded their expec- 
tations, I have here a return of the quantity of Comuissariat stores 
sent out avd the number of officers employed, but I will not treuble 
your lordships with them, because 1 confidently expect that the 
blame supposed to have attached to that department, at the — 
mencement of operations, was blame—so far as it was just ata oA 
only called forth by the novelty of the duty, and subsequently mos 
amply atoned. (Hear, hear.) The noble earl commented — con- 
siderable severity ou the medical department. Here, again, let us 
bear in miud the position in which this department was ab the com- 
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mencement of the war. Iam not about to defend it. Quite the re- 
verse ; but I say that its defects were consequent on that ill-judged 
economy which prevented an efficient medical department being kept 
up in time of peace ; and that the biame ought not to be attached to 
those under whom the medical d t had acted, and 
oy less to the medical department itself. I ask your lord- 

ips to consider in how different a position our medical department 
has had to conduct the business of the war compared with that of 
our gallant allies. When the war broke out the Freach had an or- 
ganised hospital corps ; we had none. We had not even a code of 
hospital regulations. The whole thing had to be created de novo, and 
under these disadvantageous circumstances it is almost wonder- 
ful that grester errors have not been committe’, and that 
greater calamities have not occurred. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I re- 
gret to think that more suffering has, under these circumstances, 
occurred to our gallant men than might have occurred under a 
different system ; but if the poble earl wishes to represent that the 
Government is to blame for any want of care in this respect, let 
me mention a few facts which wili exonerate us from avy such 
charge, Your lordships will remember that in February or March 
last Mr Guthrie addressed a letter to the newspapers with respect to 
the number of army surgeons to be sent out, stating that the number 
of army surgeons with our troops in the Peninsula was greatly in- 
sufficient, and that we ought to aid a third a sistaut-surgeon to every 
regiment sent out. I consulted with De Smith, who was adverse to 
an increase of the regimental surgeons, and who was of opinion that 
the mode of atrengthening the medical department was by 
adding to the medical staff, aud not to the regimental sur- 
geons ; experience having shown, ag he stated, that the greatest 
requirements were in the hospitals where the regimental surgeons 
were not present. I bad to decide between these two opinions, 





and I came to this conclusion—that both were right, and that the best | 


way was to increase the number both of the regimental aad the staff sur- 
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geons. The staff was therefore increased, as was recommended by Dr | 
Smith, and the regimental staff was increased in the mode pointed out by | 


Mr Guthrie. (Hear, hear.) Now, my lords, what is the number of me- 
dical officers serving with the army? The number of staff medica! officers 
is 280, ot regimental medical «fficers 192, and of Ordnance medical offi 
cers 14, making 486, or, including 9 staff medical officers who are ready 
to join the army, giving a total of medical officers of the army in Turkey 
of 495. This gives according to the present estimated number of the 
army of the East, one medical officer to every 77 men, being about 
double the number of medical officers that served with the army 
in former wars, I do not compare what has been done now witi 
what was done 50 years ago with a view to show that there is 


nothing more to be done to complete the medical administration of | 


our army. On the contrary, I believe that there is a great deal 
yet to be done, and that, while we have improved on the system of 
former wars, a great improvement—lI am speaking of course of our medical 
department—may be made in our present system. (Ilear.) The noble 
earl said that the charity of th's country had been called into requisition 
to supply the deficiency of hospital stores in the East. That the charity 
of the country has been called forth, 1, on the part uf the Government, 
rejoice at, but that it has been called forth by any insufliciency of supplies 
sent from home I cannot admit. That the charity of the country has 
been called into action by the insufficieney of supplies upon the spot when 
and where they were wanted may be true, and that the stores wanted in 
the hospital of Scutari were at the bottom of the ship that was lost the 
other day, while those which were at the top were obliged to be taken on 
to Balaklava, is but true; and l am bound to admit that the same thing 
has cccurred in two or three instances. ‘The supply of beds and bedding 
sent to the army in the East was calculated upon the number of 16,000 
patients. That this supply was all sent ouc at the commencement of the 
operations I will not assert. As we began the war without an hospital 
corps, the greater part of this supply had to be cuntracted for, and some 
of the supplies were not delivered so fast as they ought to have been, 
although they were supplied before they were wanted. Now take an 
article upon which a grea’ deal has beca said. The quantity of lint sent 
to the army was 26,564lb. Now, my lords, I dare say that this im- 
mense quantity of lint will not give a more accurate impression of 
the rea! quantity sent to your lor dships’ minds than itdid at first to my 
own. But you will judge what it is from a computation which has 
been madr, that this quaatity of lint would cover no less than 36 


acres of ground. Then the bandages of calico and linen were 117,500, | 


and of adhesive plaster 20,550 yards were sentout. Think your lord~ 
ships will now believe that great exaggerations with regard to these 
deficiencies have been current. The noble ear) said, that when the 
nurses arrived at Scutari they were unable to supply port wine to the 
sick. ‘The quantity of port wine sent out for use to the hospital at 
Scutari was 4,880 dozen, and the greater portion of this supply ougtit 
to have been in store loug before the arrival of the wounded patients 
from the battle of the Alma ; 1,200 gallons of brandy was also sent 
out, and 31,180 Ibs of sugar. That those who have visite. these hospi- 
tals should have been painfully struck with the scenes of suffering in 
them is not to be wondered at, An iuflux of thousands of wounded 
men must strike every bosom with gricf. 


ee 


I, appears that sufficnene |, 


precautions have not beeu taken for the dis«mbarkation of those meu | 


trom the ships that brought them to Constantinople, sv as to save them 
from the greatest amount of suffering. But those who have iu the livs- 
pitals of this country seen any sudden influx of wounded persou-, auc 


the confusion which arises, will make some allowance for the man ye- || 


ment of this establish meat, though it will not diminish their sympetny 
for the sufferere. I am hound to say that I think the muvage- 
meot of the hovpital at Scutan has beeo influenced two much by 
those feelings of economy which, although right wader ordi- 
nary circumstances, are wrong under circumstances such as the pre- 
sent. I think also that there has not beea that complete orgauisationin 
this establishment without which it could not be expected to work effec- 
tively. But, my lords, what are the steps which have been taken to rec- 
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tify these errors? Instructions were sent out as soon as any deficiencies 
were complaihed of to get at any cost the supplies requisite for the 
wounded. A general officer was directed to proceed to Constantinople to 
take charge of the hospital and its military affairs, with a view of im- 
proving its organisation, and the Government sent out a commission of 
three gentlemen, two of whom were medical men, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into all the complaints made, -not so much with the view of cou- 
demning or punishing individuals, as to ascertain the facts, and to rectify 
all just cause of complaiut. Iam sorry to find that au impression has 
gone forth that this commission has only been issued by the Government 
in order to bolster up a defective system, and to make up a case that is 
to be laid before Parjiament to show that no blame is to be attached to 
any one. Now, I assure your lordships that no such idea has actuated the 
Government, and that no such disposition has animated the commission. 
And, whatever their report may be, the only desire of the Government in 
| appointing the commission is that the public service will thereby be bene- 
| fited. I regret to say that one of the gentlemen forming his com- 
|| mission perished on board the Prince. He was the individual 
| whose appointment to this commission gave colour to this rumour, 
because when in this country he was assistant to Dr Smith. To 
show that there was no such desire on the part of the Government 
| or the commission, the two survivors who were empowered to fill up any 
vacancy that might occur in their number on the death of Dr Spence, with 
the view of laying bare everything that was wrong and of rectifying what 
was defective, proposed to the Rev. Godolphin Osborne, who happened to 
be then at Scutari, that he should join that comrhission. I do not think 
that any one, whatever he may think of that gentleman, will deny that he 
isa most ardent investigator of abuses, ahd that in his hands the defi- 
ciencies of the Government and of the medical department will not re- 
ceive too lenient a construction. (Hear.) That rev. gentleman was at 
Scutari upon a charitable commission, which he is discharing most ably 
aud admirably, and I mention the fact in order to disabuse the public 
mind of any error as to the principles upon which that commisson was 
constituted, (Hear.) The next and most important matter to which I 
shall advert is one to which allusion has been made by the noble duke 
and by the noble earl opposite. When, at the commencement of the war, 
the practice of the French to employ female nurses in their hospitals was 
spoken of, the opinion of the medical men and of the medical department 
was given against the employment of female nurses. I did not feel my- 
self at liberty to act at variance with that opinion and the experience on 
which it was founded, although I now feel that that experience 
was based upon a totally different state of things, and that those opinions 
were formed upon circumstances which did not resemble the present. 
The reason why in former times nurses were fonnd unsuited to the care of 
English soldiers was because the women selected for that service were not, as 
| now, women of education and of pious feelings, who volunteered their ser- 
vides, but women hired for the service, who, both at home and abroad, grew 
| callous, and manifested a harshness and want of sympathy with the sufferers 
|| that rendered them unfit for the due performance of their duties. But hardly 
any other ladies had given a fairer trial to the present system than the one 
who has so nobly volunteered to go to the hospital at Scutari. (Hear). I 
believe that the name of Miss Nightingale and of those ladies who have so 
| nobly stepped forward in the cause of Caristian love will be handed down to 
posterity in company with those of the gallant men who have been wounded 
in the service of their country, (Hear, hear.) They have left a comfort- 
able and, in many instances, a luxurious home, for the purpose of adopting 
| a profession which is most distasteful to many women of delicate minds, in 
the hope of assuaging the sufferings of our gallant fellows and of fulfilling a 
| Christian daty. I believe that through the instrumentality of these ladies 
more will be done to re-establish the efficiency of our hospital establishments 
than has ever been done by the medical men themselves (hear, hear), al- 
though there never have been greater exertions, greater self-denial, or greater 
zeal, shown by the members of that profession, with one single exception, 
than have been evinced by that large class who have had to undertake these 
onerous duties. (Hear, hear.) A charge has been made by the noble earl 
with reference te that ship whose loss has been attended by such serious con- 
sequences to the comfort of the army in the Crimea. He said he had been 
given to understand that the Admiralty had been warned as to the efficiency 
of the officer in command of that vessel. [The Earl of Derby.—“I did 
not state it of my own knowledge.”] No, I stated that the noble earl 
said he had been given to understand that the captain of the Pri.ce 
was unsuited to his duties, and that the Admiralty had been warned that 
the vessel would be in the greatest danger if it were sent to sea under the 
command of that officer, Complaints were also made relative to the time 
that had elapsed between the arrival of the Prince and the disembarcation of 
her cargo, during which interval she lay in the roads without having her 
anchors clinched, and without disembarking the valuable cargo she had on 
board. Now, I will only say, that when I heard of this delay in the dis- 
charge of her cargo, I wrote at once. The first impression on my mind was 
that great blame was attributable to some department, and I directed that 
immediate inquiry should be made into the cause of that disaster and delay. 
No answer, of course, could be received by this time; but 1 am bound to say, 
in extenuation of the conduct of the captain, that 1 have been informed, on 
the authority of one who was present, that the state of the sea during the 
whole of those days was such that the vessel could neither be brought into 
the narrow harbour of Balaklava nor discharge her cargo, and that she was 
only enabled with the assistance of a small steamer to disembark that portion 
of the 46th regiment which she conveyed to the Crimea, With regard to 
the other statement, of the incompetency of the master, I never heard, until 
the noble earl made that stateutent, one word on this subject. 1 was not 
aware that any such accusation had been made, but, when [ heard it, I re- 
quested a noble friend to leave the house and endeavour to obtain the facts 
for me. He ‘has just placed in my hands the following statement, which 
will, I think, place the comduet of the Admiralty ina very different light: — 


_“ The Admiralty were informed by a naval officer that he distrusted the 
ability of the master who commanded the Prince, upon which an inquiry 
Was instituted, and the directors of the steamboat company under whom 
the master of the Prince had been employed declared they had the greatest 
confidence in him. The result of the inquiry being fayvurable to the master, 
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he was continued in his command, but two naval officers were placed in the 
vessel—Commander Bayntun, as skilful an officer as is to be found in the 
service, and a lieutenant. Both of them were on board at the time of the 
accident.” 


I think, therefore, however deeplyfwe may lament the loss of the Prince, that 
this house will not condemn the unfortunate officer who was in command ot 
the vessel, still less will it condemn the Board of Admiralty, who appear to 
have taken every possible precaution, first in ascertaining the character OL 
the captain, and, secondly, in endeavouring to obviate the possibility of aeci. 
dent by giving the commander the assistance of two naval officers. Now, 
my lords, before I conclude, I think I ought to remark that, from what the 
noblé eatl has said, he appears to have lost sight of the power and strength 
of out allies. He seems to have forgotten that we were not fighting alone, 
but that there was a large French army, and a considerable body of Turks, 
My lords, we have, on the part of this country, done everything that we 
could to facilitate the operations of our allies, and most rightly have we 
done so, for we owe to her generous confidence much of the assistance we 
have derived from France on every occasion. But the means of transport in 
the power of France being so much inferior to those possessed by this coun- 
trv, we are at this moment conveying 8,000, or, 1 believe, nearer 10,000 
troops of the French army in British transports from Toulon to the Crimea, 
We have conveyed other French troops from other ports, and shall continue 
to render such assistance, feeling confident that in no way can the ships of 
this country or the money of this country be better applied than in assisting 
that gallant army to arrive at its destination to fight in the common cause to 
which we are committed, (Hear.) I am really almost afraid to state what 
we have done, lest it should create, what the occasion forbids, a smile, 
when I mention the attempts which have been made by the Govern 
ment to facilitate these operations and to assist our army. We 
have sent out increased means of conveying heavy guns and various stores 
which it has been found so difficult to carry up to the works, even during 
the dry season, and now, of course, much more difficult af this period of 
the year. We are sending out a complete railroad, stationary engines, 
and other appliances for the pnrpose of saving the physical exertions of 
the men, and allowing guns of large calibre to be carried to their positions, 
which otherwise, [ believe, it would be impossible at this period of the year to 
do. I must, however, mention that we have not undertaken to curry 
this out ourselves, We are quite aware of the way in which Government 
undertakings sometimes fail in comparison with private enterprise. We 
have called in the assistance of most competent persons to carry this plan 
into effect. And now let me say to the country that these two gentlemen, 
Mr Peto and Mr Betts, who have undertaken the task, on my first proposing 

it to them, at once said, “Every exertion in our power shall be used—all 

our property which may be required—rails, engines, everything, 

shall be placed at your disposal. One condition alone we make ;—that 

is, that we shall not derive one farthing of profit from this affair in any 

way.’ (Hear, hear.) They said, “It shall not be undertaken as a | 
contract ; we will act as your agent, and do everything for you, sending 

to the Treasury the bills which, under ordinary circumstances, would 

come to us.” I feel bound in justice to make this statemeat. (Hear,) 
It is what might have been expected from the known character of those 
gentlemen ; it is, moreover, only what we have met with daily in lower | 
grades of life and among those of lesser means, I mention this to their | 
honour, but also as a sample of the spirit and energy of the country. | 
As Messrs Peto and Betts, with large means, have acted, so. I am con- 
vinced, would act the humblest man in vindication of the cause he be- 
lieves to be right, and for the support of those who fight for that cause, 
My lords, although I have seen this morning a document bearing the | 
authentic stamp of the party of which the noble earl (Derby) is the 
head, in which the critical position of our affairs connected with the 
war” is mentioned,—I refer to a circular addressed to members of the 
Parliamentary Opposition —I say of these affairs I, for one, do not de- | 
spair. Things may be at first critical, as they are and as all affairs in | 
the course of a war will be, but I hope none of your lordships nor the 
country will believe for a moment that the Government is at all dis- 
pirited—that we have no expectation of success. (Hear.) But what 
is still more important, let not your lordships for an instant imagine that 
these brave men, with the general at their head, are at alf dispirited or 
discouraged. If 1 had not already trespassed on your lordships so long with | 
dry details, painfully to myself, but not uselessly, although I am aware | 
tediously, I should be unwilling on this occasion to attempt any elaborate | 
eulogium on that gallant army. My lords, I feel they are above all 
praise. I believe the records of war do not show greater deeds of valour, | 
greater constancy, greater endurance, greater patience under privation 
and suffering, and greater courage in the moments of trial, The same 
too must he said ina different degree of the naval force. (Hear.) Without 
the assistance of our fleet the efforts of our army would have been in 
vain. Times have been in the history of this country when there has 
existed a jealously between the two services, Thank Gd, it exists not 
at this moment. I trust it never will again, So far from jealousy, the 
navy has shown—I speak not of the admirals nor of the captains, but of 
every man on board the ships—so far from jealousy, their whole anxtety 
has been to assist the sister service. They have known that the ships 
of Russia were not for them to assail ; they knew that those ships were 
placed beyond their power by those who feared tocome out to face them ; 
they knew that in the alliance with France they could, if an opportun'ty 
had been afforded, have added another page to the book of fame, and 
proved that they, captains or men, were not degenerated from their an- 
cestors—they knew that every one of those Russians ships which are 
now either tilted over in the harbour in order to bring their guns to 
bear on the allied armies, or sunk at its mouth, would, if they had ven- 
tured upon the ocean, have become an honourable prize to them and their 
friend and ally. But, finding this opportunity of obtaining glory denied to 
them, the navy has lost no occasion of slaving fortheassistance of the army. 
fo them is owing the manner in which the army was embarked. To 
them is due the success of the disembarkation. Let me not pause a 
To them it is owing that, after the battle of the Alma, when heaps 6 
our wounded lay on the field for miles, and when the means of convey- 
ing them were not sufficient, the navy assisted to bring them to the 
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ships, and treated those soldiers during their passage in the ships to the 
hospitals with that same tenderness which has distingnished them to- 
wards their comrades in cases of cholera, attending upon them with an 
interest and with a kindness which refleets immortal honour on the 
service, (Hear) I rejoice to think the seamen and marines of the 
fleet have been enabled to join, notwithstanding, in the siege of Sebas- 
topol, and on land and in the trenches they have shown they are as gal- 
lant and as determined as in any novels they could be said to be. My 
lords, let me say one word more with reference to our ally, From the 
first moment of this great enterprise all fears of mutual distrust and 
mutual differences have disappeared, and the greatest concord and f. riend- 
ship has existed between Lord Raglan, on the one side, and Marshal 
St. Arnaud, solong as he was spared to us, and since then General Can- 
robert on the other; and not only between the generals, but among the 
officers, and even the common soldiers, has this spirit been exhibited. 
Side by side they have fought; side by side they have passed the weary 
moments of disease; and I believe never, under any circumstances 

have two nations, even between whom long years of amity had existed, 
shown more true concord, more true co-operation, than has been evinced 
by these gallant allies and friends. My lords, we can now refer with 
some exultation to the observations which we have heard of late years, that 
the military character of this country had perished through the long peace 

that the enjoyment of luxuries and refinements and the acquisition of 
wealth had so weakened our energy and reduced our power that when war 
should come we should succumb to the first attacks of an enemy, and 
that we never could make head against a foe of a more military cha- 
racter than ourselves. My lords, I think we have shown that such is not 
the case—that luxury has not weakened the character of the aristocracy 
or the gentry of thiscountry, I think we have proved that years of 
peace have not enervated the spirit of the other classes of the community 
—that, instead of being enervated, they have been elevated by the know- 
ledge and civilisation which have spread among them. My lords, the 
noble ear! made an eloquent reference to the losses which we have sus- 
tained in these dreadful battles. It has been my painful duty on more 
than one occasion to break the sad tidings of the loss to affectionate re- 

latives—to those who were always watching for reports, and I have no 
hesitation in saying I have felt as keenly as any one the publication of 
those “ Gazettes” which carry griefs to hundreds of homes in this coun- 
try. This very day there has been a “ Gazette’ with a number of men 


; mentioned whose relatives—mothers, sisters, wives—have been anxi- 








| course which had been taken, 





ously waiting for the last three weeks for tidings. If I dwell upon this 
subject it is not that I do not fee! as keenly as any one—that I do not 
sympathise with those who suffer, but because I wish to prove that 
there is no spirit of weakness shown here. I believe those who are 
bereaved of their relatives are proud that they have fallen in the service 
of theircountry, In alluding to the army I must not forget to mention 
the sbsence of crime among it, which has been remarkable; and I 
think that fact must give the highest satisfaction to those noble 
lords and others who occupy seats in this house and elsewhere, who, 
during the last twenty years, have devoted their attention to 
the amelioration of the condition of the soldier in all respects. I 
think the conduct of the men in this war has shown the wisdom of the 
I think we now see that the old theory, 
that men who are unfit for any other vocation make the best soldiers 
—that men devoid of religion, of faith, and of honour are the best 
fighters. We have seen our men fight as men never tought before, 
and yet they have shown by their letters home and by their conduct in 
the camp that they are men endowed with the highest feelings of piety 
and religion—that they are men as little given to the commission of 
crime of any kind as any class of men in the kingdom, What has been 
their patience ? We are frequently told that it is an Englishman’s 
privilege to grumble, But it is we who grumble, It is we who indulge 
in luxury and comforts at home who are apt to grumble at little reverses 
and misfortunes. But what has been the conduct of these men, exposed 
as they have been to the chances of the climate, disease, and death ? 
They have shown much enduring patience. Nothing can be more 
touching than the remark of a stalwart soldier, lying wounded, on the 
arrival of the nurses—‘ This is indeed like England. Now we know 
our country cares for us poor wounded soldiers.” That single refleetion 
was a consolatioa to him for all he had undergone. Moreover, our 
soldiers had received such provocation as, thank God, no atmy before 
had received at the hands of any civilised enemy. This army which 
our men met, not content with the legitimate use of their weapons, 
had the barbarity—the atrocious villany I will call it—to murder 
the wounded soldiers as they lay helpless on the field; and not the 
ignorant serfs alone did that, but men holding the position of officers. 
(Hear, hear.) I believe that our men, influenced by a spirit of Christi- 
anity, have forebore to revenge themselves, and thus have shown them- 
selves superior to the soldiers of him who is fighting, according to his 
own statement, as the special champion of Christinity. (Hear.) I 
hope, before I quit this subject, I may be allowed to say oneword 
respecting my illustrious friend the C ommander-in-Chief. Their _ 
ships could have no conception of what that noble general had done. 

believe, highly as he is respected by the country, his merits will not be 
known until some future day, when not only his despatches, but private 
letters, which at present are in my possession, and, of course, must fora 
long time remain there or with my family, are published. It would be 
almost insulting to speak of Lord Kaglan’s courage, but his other qualities 
are admirable, and a friend who has seen him on the field speaks of the 
calm which prevails in Lord Raglan’s mind whether under a shower of 
balls or when shocked by the news of such disasters as the wreck of our 
It may be my duty soon to refer to the services of Lord 
t ‘shall’ say no more of him at present. The 
t when rewarding our 


transports. 
Raglan, and, therefore, [ 
noble earl opposite has suggested whether, B 
own army, some intimation of respect ought not to be pai a 
the commander of our ally’s forces. I thank the noble ear 
for his suggestion, and assure him that the Government did = 
need that suggestion. (Hear, hear. ) A fortnight ago I received Her 
Majesty’s commands to convey privately to Lord Raglan her intention to 
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confer the Order of the Bath on General Canrobert, (Hear, hear.) 
The official notification has only been delayed because it was thoughe 
the compliment would be more highly appreciated if offered at the same 
time that it was conferred on our own gallant soldier. The noble earl 
has spoken—and I have more than once heard—of the resolution of 
this country to prosecute the war with energy. I am confident that 
the resolution exists. I look around me, and in every direction, and 
among all classes in this country I see an ardent desire manifested for 
the energetic prosecution of the war. In that country in which we 
were once told never sympathised with us in any of our ditficulties—I 
mean the sister country—we see the same feeling exhibited, and if we 
look to the colonies we find that similar opinions are entertained. We 
have lately received a most gratifying proof of the existence of this feel- 
ing in the colonies, in the contributions to the Patriotie Fand, whieh 
have been forwarded from Canada. I rejoice that these contributions 
were not remitted solely to this country, but that they were sent, in 
equal proportions, to France. (Hear, hear.) That circumstance shows 
the complete union of the French and English population of Canada, 
and the complete identification of that colony with the struggle in which 


we are engaged. The armry have done their duty, and the country is | 


prepared to do its duty likewise. The blood of our soldiers must not 
have been spilt in vain. The people of this country are generous and 


just, and I ean only say, and I say it with truth—that I for one rejoice | 


in the pressure which is placed upon us from every part of the eountry 
and by the noble earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) and many noble lords 
who may perlraps follow him in the course of this debate. because I see in it 
a proof that there is a determination to carry on this war with vigour, 
and that onr exertions to insure that object will meet the approval of the 
eountry. I am deeply sensible of nv own personal position with respect to these 
matters. I am‘conscious that there are matry who would shrink from the heavy 
duties which have devolved epon me. Often have | reflected upon the posi- 
tion which I, a civitian, have been called upon to occupy in carrying out 
the ardaons operations of the war, and I have felt that, with the exeeption 
of my noble amd gallant friend on the eross bench (Lord Hardlinge), there 
are at the present moment in this country to assist an guide me none of 
those experienced generals who learnt the art of war under that great man 
who has so lately departed. Those officers have gone into active service 
with the army, and we have therefore been placed under the greatest disad 

vantage with regard to the small amount of military character and capacity 
—with the single exception of my noble and gallant friend the General 
Commanding-in-Otrief (Lord Mardinge)—which we have had to assist us, 
I can assure your lordships that we have no objeet but success, and to attain 
that object we are determined to make every exertion. Reverses in wa 

must come; we must expect them; and EF feel confident that the country 
wit! not be dispirited by them. I will promise that they will not cause the 
Government to flinch. If reverses come, I believe that the country and the 


Government wilt alike be urged to fresh efforts. It is said that an Eng'ish 
army never knows defeat, and I am confident that if we should fail of com 

plete snccess it will be fonnd that that characteristic of our army still 
exists. (Hear, hear.) I ought, before I sit down, to explain to your 
lordships the objects for which Parliament has been called, to- 
gether at thfs unusual period for a short sesaion. The 1 earl 
opposite (Derby) rightly anticipated that one of the measures which th 

Government are about to propose is a bill to enable the mii ts ft 

volunteer for service in the colonies. The object of that meas will ob 

vious at once—namely, to enable us to remove to the seat of war thy regi 

ments which at present garrison Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands. 
3y such means I hope that in a very short time we shali be enabled con- 
siderably to strengthen the army under Lord Raglan. As that measure 
whl be ‘immediately laid before the House of Commons, and will, I hope, 
afterwards come up to this house, I will not now enter into any further de 

tails upon the subject. I shall have the honour of laying upon the table of 
your lordships’ house a bill to enable Her Majesty to drill and pay, within 
this country, foreign troops to a limited extent. Your loriships are aware 
that, under existing acts of Parliament, although we may pay foreign troops 
of foreign service, we cannot drill or train foreign troops in this country. We 
believe that, as in the last war, se on the present occasion, it is very im- 
portant that the Government should have this power, It will only be neces- 


sary to give it to a limited extent, inasmuch as the forces so drilled and 


trained will be sent out from time to time to join our army in the Hast. and 
therefore the numbers under training in this country at one time nee not b 
very considerable. Another measure, which, however, does not require the 
assent of Parliament, but which the Government have decided upon and 
have already commenced, it is right that I sheald mention to your lordships. 


It is that of increasing the organisation of the army by adding four com 

panies to each regiment of the army sent on foreign service, thus readlering 
the number of companies in each of those regiments sixteen. I wiil explain 
the object of this measure. In conducting a war at the distance of upwards 
of three thousand miles from this country, of coarse very great inconvenience 
is felt in sending out reinforcements of all kinds; it is therefore most desir- 
able that, for the future conduct of the war, we shoul i have an army of 
reserve in some form or another, and the most fitting place for at least a por 
tion of that reserve would, in our opinion, be Malta. I (lo not mean to say 
that we may not be obliged to resort to other places, but our 
posal is that, while eight of the sixteen companies shall form the fighting 
companies, a8 at present, for foreign service, four companies shall be ad 


° 1 
general pro 


vaneed from the depot at home to the depot of reserve at Malta or elsewhere, 
while four more companies remain, as at present, in depotathome. Tiere 
will be this farther advantage in the plan—that whereas at present, as we 

nen ar 


have only four companies in depot at home, beth subalterns ar 
necessarily sent out to the army at too early a period of their t g, the 


four companies of reserve will fnsute a more efficient tra { render 
their services more valuable when they join the arm; We propose 
therefore, in adding these four companies to the battalions, th 
with the view of encouraging enlistment from the muita, ce 
missions should be given, one in each battalion, to muit 
officers, upon condition of their bringing 4 certain number o 

with them from their regiments. I think noble lords will see 


this measure holds out considerable encouragement to enlistment, while 
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at the same time it does not inflict any hardship upon the officers of the 
army. Another, although a smali addition to the army, which we pro- 
pose, is one of considerable importance in my estimation, We propose 
to add to the two Rifle Brigades, as they are now called, a third bat- 
talion to each. The Rifle Brigade at present consists of only two bat- 
talions, and the G0th Regiment of Rifles of two battalions. The value 
of that arm of the service has been shown in the present war, as well as 
upon former occasiens; and we believe it will be very desirable to in- 
crease the force by one-third, Every effort has been made, and will 
continue to be made, to bring the greatest amount of force to bear. I 
sincerely trust that it will not be necessary to depart from the system 
of voluntary enlistment. We have resorted to various modes of en- 
listment, and of encouraging enlistment. My noble friend the General 
Commanding-in-Chief has, with the consent of the Government, given to 
each battalion serving under Lord Raglan 2 officers’ commissions for ser- 
geants. One of these was given after the battle of the Alma, and another 
has since been given. I believe this measure will prove a very considerable 
eacouragement to the soldier, (Hear, hear.) It is a system which I am 
confident will be generally approved and found to work well, notwithstand- 
ing that in some quarters, undoubtedly, prejudices still exist against it. Lord 
Ragland has also been empowered to grant good-service pensions to non- 
commissioned officers under his command, and I can only say that, in con- 
junction with my noble friend (Lord Hardinge), I shall make every exertion 
to afford encouragement to recruits to eater the army. I must apologise for 
having trespassed at such length upon your lordships’ attention, but as the 
noble earl opposite entered into all those points of reprehension of the Go- 
vernment which have been rife during the recess, I felt that it was my in- 
cumbent duty upon this, the earliest occasion, to give such explanations as 
might be in my power, of the circumstances to which he has alluded here, 
and to which others have referred elsewhere. I have not endeavoured to 
extenuate faults, but, at the same time, 1 have endeavoured to lay before 
your lordships what | believe to be a correct statement of the exertions which 
the Government have made. This, I am bound to say, that if blame 


} attaches anywhere, it does not attach to any one of the army, officers or men, 


serving in the Crimea. I assure your lordships that, if we possess the confidence 
of Parliament, we will prosecute this war with a tirm resolve and with un- 
flinching perseveraace. My lords, I do not understand the phrase of “ mo- 
deration ’’ or of *‘ moderate counsels”’ in war. I believe that any such 
counsels as counsels of moderation in war are counsels of danger. I have 
said that we will prosecute this war with firm resolve and with unflinching 
perseverance. While, on the one hand, we will not refuse to entertain over- 
tures of peace, we shall not assent to any which are not only honourable but 
safe. (ifear, and cheers.) My lords, we place our trust in the armies; we 


| trust with entire confidence in a noble people, and, firm in the alliance and 


the friendship of a brave, a generous, and a powerful ally, we have no fear of 
the issue of this contest (cheers), but, believing in the justice of our cause, 
and with a humble but firm confidence in Him who rules the fate and de- 
vides the destinies of nations—with these aids and assistance we confidently 


| hope to bring this mighty contest to such an issue as may assure for a series 
| of years the repose, the civilisation, and the prosperity of those countries of 


Europe which have been so unfortunately plunged into war by the pride 
aud ambition of the Emperor of one great nation. (Hear, and cheers) 

Kari Grey, tiie Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Hardwicke, and the Earl of 
Carlisle, took part in the debate. ‘The Earl of Aberdeen, in reference to 
tue Earl of Derby’s speech, observed ;—“The noble earl referred to the men- 
tion of the treaty with Austria in the speech, and said that he was un- 
willing to express satisfaction at a treaty of the contents of which he was 
ignorant, and which might bind us to terms of a highly objectionable 
pature, such as would not be sanctioned by the peuple of this country ; and 
he talked of our supporting Ausiria in Italy, Poland, and Hungary, and de- 
nounced any such object as a part of that engagement. The noble earl may 
make himself perfectly easy upon that score, as no engagement of such a 
description either exists or ever entered into our minds. Itis unnecessary, 
however, to say this, as I presume that your lordships do not think it pos- 
sible that we should have made such an engagement; but the noble earl 
who spoke early in the evening (Derby) did not, I think, correctly under- 
stand the import of the sentence in the address. We du not propose that 
the house shvuld express any satisfaction at the treaty. We propose only 
that the house should learn with satisfaction that Her Majesty has made a 
treaty from which she anticipates important advantages,” 

The address was then unanimously agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Dec. 12. 


The address to the Throne was moved by Mr H, Herbert, and seconded 
by Mr Leveson Gower. 

Sur J. Pakington criticised the conduct of the Government, and was 
followed by Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr Sydoey Herbert replied in the following terms :— 

Sir, the charges which have been broughtagainst the Government to-night 
are of a character so serious that I hope the house will grant me their 
attention while l endeavour to give an answer to the statements of the 
right hoa. gentleman the member for Droitwich, and to offer that ex- 
planation of the course of the Government which he claimed it as a right, 
and justly claimed it, asa member of Parliament, to exact from them. 
That explanation I will endeavour to give by a plain and straightforward 
narrative of the events in this war as they occurred, so far as they came 
under the direction of the Government; and the} House of Commons 
must then judge whether, when they have considered the past conduct of 
the Goverament {in the prosecution of the war, the Government are enti- 
tied to ask for further powers and farther assistance for the purpose of 
carrying it out with vigour, Sir, the charges, as I understand them, 
wich have been made by the right hon, baronet are many in number. 


He states that the army was originally sent out by the Government with- | 


out any distinct plan or intention; that when at last the Government 
resolved upon a plan, it was not such a plan as was justifiable, considering 
the forces at their command, and the information they possessed of the 
power and strength of the enemy they were about to attack. The right 
hon. genticman says further, that the army was too small for iis object, 
tuat thatarmy was not a well appointed, but an iil appointed army, and 
he quoted iustances in which it had suffered in its efficiency from the want 
of due preparation on the part of the Government. He says, also, that 











that army was sent out too late, that the reinforcements were not suffi- 
cient—that the army, too weak in the first instance, was allowed by the 
neglect at home to dwindle down till it was absolutely insignificant, Now 
I cannot do better than state—and I will do it ina very few sentences—what 
was the intention of the Government at the time that this army was first sent 
into the field ; and I will show next what efforts were made in order to pro- 
duce that army on the field in the highest state of discipline and efficiency 

and thus you will see how much truth there is in the allegations that the 
army was too weak for its purpose, and that it was suffered to become 
skill weaker by the want of reinforcements. Now it was in April that the 
Government sent instructions to Lord Raglan as to the course he should 
pursue with the army under his orders. That army was oumeri- 
cally very inferior in strength to that now under his command. In every 
step we took at bome or abroad, through our Ministers here, through our 
Generals there, we acted in concert with our allies (hear, hear), whose 
good faith in council has been as signal as their gallantry in the field; 
and when I speak of instructions given or intentions entertained, I speak 
of intentions entertained and instructions given, not by the English 
Government alone, but by the allied Governments acting in strict concert 
together. Well, at the time this army was seat to occupy a portion of 
the Turkish territory we had a large fleet in the Black Sea. ‘There was 
then a very powerful Russian army occupyiug the Danubian Principalities, 
Toere had been but few contests then between the Turkish and the Russian 
forces, and the strength of the Russian army bad not been broken by 
disease and the deficiency of their commissariat. Those who had the best 
means of forming a military opinion in this matter had not then very 


great confidence in the power of the Turkish army to resist the attacks || 


which the Russians might direct against it, and thought—and I believe 
justly thougat—that in the then aspect of affairs there was danger that a 
bold stroke might be made against the Turkish capital, and that the 
Bosphorous might fall into the bands of the Emperor of Russia. I am 
now speaking of things that were probable, but in war you must also 
look to things that are possible and guard against them. ‘There was also 
the possibility that if the Turks failed to resist, the Balkan might be 
turned, or that the Russians might, without passing the Balkan range, go 
to the right of it, and advance down on Constantinople, and that that 
capital would in that way have beea endangered. Well, our army was 
occupied in ascertaining what would be the best line of defence iu order 
to keep Constantinople safe from any coup de main, But Lord Raglan, io 
his instructions, was told thata portion ot ourarmy should be encamped at 
Varna, not only on account of the salubrious aud well watered nature of 
that portion of the country, but also because it was placed within reach 
of the Balkan, should that line be attempted to be forced by the Russians, 
aud likewise because, if any attempt should have to be made on the 
Russian territory, great advantages would be enjoyed there in carrying 
out that object. I mention this to show that the Government bad at that 
time a distinct plan, which was—tirst, to defend Constantinople; next, 
that capital being safe, to defend the lines of the Balkan; and, thirdly, 
to be ready to attempt to strike a blow at some vital part of the Russian 


empire. That whicu bad been foreseen took place ; the Russians forced | 


the Danube, Silistria was invested, and Omar Pasha considered that he 
was in great danger, and that he should be unable to waintain that fortress 
unless the allies made a combined advance that should threaten and 
menace the Russian army, and so force them to throw up the siege. We 
all recollect the events of that siege. We all recollect the gallantry of our 
own conatryiwen in a miserable outpost of that fortress (hear); butit was 


not their gallantry aloue or their valour, but also a consciousness on the | 


part of the Russiaus that aa advance of the allies from Shumla and Varna 
rendered it impossible tur them to maintain their position that caused 
them to raise the siege. We are apt after the fact to underrate the value 
of success achieved (lear, bear), aud [ have heard hon. gentlemen speak 
of gallant exploits in a tone that | did not expect to have heard, Silistria 
was relieved. An argument may be advanced, as to whether the impor- 
tance of such relief should have been allowed to interpose before other 
military operations, No doubt, that interposition lost time, but you 
gained immensely by it; you gained for the Turkish army a great moral 
prestige, and destroyed that prestige which tad so long throughout Europe 
been attached to the Russian army. Tuat accomplished, it remained 
for the Government to decide on the next enterprise which woud 
most tend to strike some effectual blow at the power of Russia in the 


Black Sea, and so place her neigt:bours in a state of tranquillity, Oa the | 


27th the siege of Silistria was raised, aod on the 29ch instructions were 
sent to Lord Raglan—who, from the first, was so desired—to ascertain 
the power of Russiain the Crimea, and he was commissioned also to ascer- 
tain how far, with the powers at the disposal of the allies, an attempt 
on Sebastopol would be successful. The oflicers who commanded those 
two armies were men of great military experience, and the Government 
reposed in them—one of whom is now no more—as it does now in the 
survivor and the successor of the other, unbounded confidence. (Cheers ) 
The right honourable baronet asks whether we gave them any positive 
instructions after we had received any positive information on which we 
could rely? If we bad shown so little trust and confidence in those men 
who were selected to hold posts of such responsibility as the command of 
our armies, we being six weeks distant from the scene of action—it we bad 
bad so little confidence iu them as to have told them, whether your iofor- 
mation be favourable or not, you must wait until we have decided on it 
and weighed the grounds of your ovjections—then the allied Governments 
would not only, as the honourable baronet has said, have lost weeks, but 
mouths, and delayed so long that no expedition could have been attempted. 
Those officers took every weaus to ascertain the force of Russia in the 
Crimea. They held a council of war, and decided, as I think they hada 
right to decide, that the attempt ought to be made. (Hear, bear.) 
They knew tbeir forces, and, trom information, what forces they 
would be likely to meet; and Lord Raglan knew better than any 
man the military capacity of England. From the moment they 
bad come to a decision, the allied commanders applied every energy of 
their minds to make preparations for that immense armament which 
conveyed our armies to the Crimea. Right hon, gentlemen talk of the 
lateness of the expedition, and think nothing so simple as the embarka- 
tion of 50,000 men, and of carrying them across the sea, and landing 
them in face of an hostile army, with boats for the landing of Lorses and 
siege guns. Right hon. gentlemen talk of this as of landing at a pier : 
a time of profound peace. (Hear, hear.) These preparations took wuc 

labour, and reflect infinite credit on ihose engaged iu them, and I do not 
know that any expedition ever sailed so perfect and complete in all its - 
partments, and, with the exception of, that confusion which me 
necessity arise in moving so vast a body of men Oa so capricious an ele 

ment as the sea, I do nut think there was ever moved so immense & force 
with so little loss aud with so pa success. (Cheers.) Was the army 
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landed in the Crimea so insufficient for the purpose It was intended ‘ 
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easier than to conquer wherever we choose, I pointed out that the 
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Lord Rapliarend nny ara eeNE ak.” aha cae took 27,000, which, together with our allies, fo 

of more than 50,000 men. What had they to meet ? "Neatly ton woes 

of the Russian force in the Crimea, and they met it in an entrenched 
position, which gave to their numbers an advantage almost equivalent to 

doubling their force. They held on the beights of Alma a position as 
strong as that whied we held at [nkermann, and they held it with a very 
different result. (Hear, hear.) Let me now ask whether there was nothing 
else that delayed this expedition? Before it sailed from Varna there broke 
out a fearful pestilence among our troops; that pestilence thinned their 
ranks most grievously, and our troops had to meet an enemy worse 
than any human enemy and far more dispiriting and terrible to the soldiers. 
We were, unfortunately, not the only sufferers; our allies suffered also 
from this disease, and among them its ravages were more fearful than 
among our Own troops. I do not exactly know the loss we suffered, but 
I know the loss from disease was far greater than any which we sustained 
inaction, (Hear.) No sooner had that disease culminated, and com- 
menced to decline among the troops on land, thaa it broke out in the fleet, 
which put to sea, as it was thouzht that the disease could so best be 
remedied ; but the fleet soon returned, having in a few hours sustained a 
loss, the mortality of which, from its rapidity, was fearful. We left Lord 
Raglan and Marshal St Arnaud to recruit their army, and to raise them 
from that depression consequent on sickness, while waking the prepara- 
tions for the invasion of the Crimea. It is clear that, had they been able 
to land in the Crimea earlier, they would bave been able to have gained 
much as compared with tbe enemy. The difficulty which the Russians had 
to contend with in receiving reinforcements arose from the difficulty of 
passing over a soil which became broken up in wet weather, Therefore 
the longer the fine weather, the longer could the Russians pour in rein- 
forcements ; that they made good use of their time none could deny, and I 
suppose that there never was an army moved on land so skilfully and rapidly 
as was the corps of General Dannenberg which was brought trom Odessa. 
The right hoo, baronet bas said, that we have underrated the power and 
skill of ourenemy. I recollect that last session I made some observations 
on that head; and I said thatthe public opinion of the country was doing 
that which the right honble. baronet now accuses us of doing. From the 
campaign on the Danube, which had this peculiarity, that there was not 
one pitched battle fought "during it, the public chose to assume that the 
Russian power was waning, if not extinct, and that there was: nothing 





Russian soldier, who is a Russian peasant, is a man of a primitive na- 
ture, and, like, all primitive people, is strongly and ardently attached to 
his native country. We are apt to think that those of a country which 
has no free institutions like our own are unable to feel that patriotism 
which we feel; but we have had a lesson in this respect, and others will 
admit, now that they have seeu the defence made of Sebastopol, the 
tenacity with which the Russians detend their country—a tenacity to 
(Hear) 
was inferior in number, and 
he army when first sent out 


which when I formerly alluded I was accused of connivance. 
A farther statement is made, that the arm 
has been utterly without reinforcements, 
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was composed of four divisions, the Ist, 2ud, 2rd, and Light Division, | 


besides cavalry andartillery. In June, betore the "orders were given to 
make a descent on the Crimea, if circumstances were such as to justify 
such an attack, a fifth division was formed and placed under the cum- 
mand of the lamented Sir G. Cathcart. Now let me state the reinforce- 
ments that were sent out to the army :—in June, there were 941 men ; in 
July, 4,588 men; in August, 2,032 men—yet we are told that from the 
moment that the expedition was decided on no reinforcements were sent 
to the army. [Sir J. Pakington.—I did not say that.) Twen 
I was so uofortunate as to have misunderstood the right, houour-~ 

able baronet ; but, perhaps he will admit that, subsequeat to 
the orders and subsequent to the landing in the Crinea, he 
said, no attempt was made to reinforce the army. In September t there 
were 1,286 men sent out; in October, 2,855; in November, 7,037. 

( Hear.) Now these were before other reinforcements, which Ladwit 
were called for by subsequent events, and which were requested by Lord 
Raglan; but Ido not count them, or seek to take any advantage from 
them, but wonth by month state to you the troops sent out. But you 
may argue that these reinforcements were small fora Power like England, 

Luat can pour out its battalions like water, But I ask on whom rests the 
responsibility that England, at the commencement of a war, must wake 
small wars? Ic has been the fault of every Parliament, we have always 
had the same stereotyped system of economy in military affairs. Iam 
speaking the whole plain truth ia this matter. (Hear.) Tam as much to 
blame as any one. I have held torsome years the responsible situation of 
Secretary of War, and whenever I have brought forward, as I have done, 
what are called peace estimates, I have constantly been met with motions 
for large reductions. I say, therefore, that it has been the fault of all 
parties, all Administrations, every Parliament; I am afraid I cannot 
give my assent to any exception, however eager I may be to do so; 
1 have seen Administrations tormed of various parties—I have seen them 
taking different courses On almost every conceivable subject, but on one 
they have agreed, and that has been the one to which I have alluded 
—one of improvident economy. At the commencement of the war we 
had to make means, and to create at the same time an army, and to use 
it. | recollect at the time when the Militia Bill was brought for- 
ward by the honourable member for Midhuret—and every year that has 
passed has confirmed the wisdom I entertained of that measure—we had 
a great many discussions on the military available strength of the 
country, and honourable gentlemen used arguments to show that after 
deducting the troops necessary for the defeace of the country, we had 
not 10,000 available bayonets left in England. I have shown the number 
of men originally sent out and,of the reinforcements since sent; I will 
now add to them those that have been ordered to embark from the differ- 
cut Mediterranean garrisons, and which are sent from home, including 
also 1.700 inea waiung for ships. I am not now speaking of what have 
been actual'y uoder Lord Raglan’s command, but of those which = 
passing under his command—which, when they have passed, there will 
trom first to last have been 54,736 men, (Hear, bear.) Ido not a 
that the country is aware of the efforts that have been made—they on 
seen it stereotyped through leading articles that Lord Raglan bas \ 7; 

left with 16,000 bayonets. But what does 16,000 bayonets ae! t 
means ull that are left, after deducting all the men on detachment 
duty, all the cavalry, artillery, engineers, and all officers and nae 

sioned officers, and the 16,000 bayonets are put forward a w a 
available army. The Duke ‘of Wellington had at the battle of Waterloo 
only 18,000 bayonets. If you will substract all the officers, non- ——— 
sioned Otficers, cavalry, and artillery, and men not actually engage , - 
will atiain your object io making a small show upon paper, =e 
will deceive yourselves and the country as to ~ e = ae 
putting forth. (Hear, hear.) The right honourable bar 
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said, and with perfect fairness and truth, that the Government 
has no right to complain of the House of Commons, and 
they have behaved with fairness and liberality, and bave not made objec- 
tious to any call or demand which the Government bas made : ; bat the 
right hon. gentleman says that the question is, whether these powers or 
further powers should be intrusted to the hands of those who have showa 
so little wisdom, prudence, and foresight ? The right hon. baronet drev 
a picture of a member of Parliament's duty : it was his duty to give his 
support to a war which he felt to be just, and to give his support also toa 
Government he though? capable of conducting it efficient He says, 
however, that he gave extraordinary powers to the present Government, 
whom be thought incapable of using them with sutlicient wisdom, pru- 
dence, or foresight. If that be his rule, it is not mine. If we are to 
derive any advantage from this strange proceeding on his part, I reject 
it; if he thinks the Government incapable of carrying Ou affairs, it is not 
bis duty to intrust them with power, but to transfer it to some other men 
more honest and capable of conducting affairs, so as to satisfy himself 
and the country. The right how. varonet has also asserted that they had 
neglected to supply the army with proper appointments ; be founds his 
charge on a proceeding which, in a military point of view was nec essary, 
and on which the Government could not have dictated, and neither did 
they pretend to dictate to military men. The right hoe. baronet says 
they landed without tents, and he conceives that the executive 
were in fault for baving seut out » great army without a sufficieacy 
of tents; but every regiment that went out with ite arms and mu- 
nition took also tents, aud I do not believe that any army ever 
before weut out so perfectly appointed in these respects. Lord 
Raglan lauded on the 16: of September without tente. The wight was wet, 
and the men were exposed to a grest deal of suffering, but they only did for a 





few days that which the Duke of Welliu ton and the Spanish army did for | 


four yearr, No doubt much #ckuce~ was caused by this—it is very easy to 


judge of this afier the fact, and Lord Raglan is blawed for having landed with. | 


(Ut tents, dod having brought them so uaprovided to Balvkiave. But let me 
put avotuer question, aud then let any one judge whether Lord Kaglan is to be 
blamed. He kuew chat they had to meet « v-ry powerful army, which had 
iptrenched itself, aud it was very obvious that within a short time of lauding, 
avd probably at the time of landing, they would have to meet au energetic, 
determined, and +kilful enemy, Lord Raglan miglit have brought ail hie 
tente, but then he would have left behiod him ail those battalions the space 
for which would have been takeu up by the tents. A powerful force is sta- 
tiovued at the Alm», and nothing cam be done until their position is forced of 
‘urned. Now, if the result of the batile of the Alma, instead of being « 
glorious victo:y, had been an undecided success in cousequence of the want of 
two or three battalious, the expedition would have been lost, and what would 
then have been said of Lord Raylan? (feur.) It would have been said, “© why 
did you fill your ships with awoulances and tents whew you bad wen, aod such 
men, lyiug idle at Varvua? You were golug upon au expedition in which 
you knew that the firs: biow was everything, and to take men with 
you, and plenty of them, should have been the ove and the only con- 
sideration.” But now the batue of the Alma has been won, it ie ea-y for 
the right hon. gentieman to say that it might have beeu won wiil: fewer men. 
The right hou- gentleman thinks no:hing of the expedition to Bomureund. 
There was certaiuly, he eayr, a blockade, but you sent your great ships into the 
Baltic upoo an expedition eud:ng in nothing but what ? Why, in the capture oj 
islands almost inaccessible, Sheld by a very powerful eoemy, iv which buildings 


had beeo marked out for erection so 48 to make them into another Cronstadt,* 


another Helsingfors, so that there might be another Setastopol in the 
Finland. 
supreme Contempt ; 


Galf of 


troops engaged in the expedition. (Hear, bear.) 
provided for the troops. I hope the explanation I have given will be obvious 
to every one aud satisfactory to the country. 


position.) 
judged of the circumstances as they then stood, be did not pretend to pro- 
phecy the success of the army, bat he took every means to in-ure it. Ic is 
Dow easy to say that his success was certain, and that he shou'd have left men 
behiod aud taken tenta with him instead. I mus here diverge fur a 
moment to meet a charge which the right hon. gentiemau has not 
made, but whieh has been frequently made elsewhere, aod I shail 
make a very frank statement on that sutject to the liuuse; nor 
ehall I, ia defending what appears to me to be defensibie, coude- 
ecend for one moment (0 conceal what I think with respect to details which 
bave been, ia my opinion, uusatisfactory. Last scesion we had a great deal of 
discussion as to the merits of tue comoanissariat, aud the Commissariat was then 
subjected to much popular criticism. I believe, that the opinions theu formed 
with regard to the commissariat were exaggerrated and not foauded on fact, 
but I am not prepared to say that at the end of 4 loug'peace the commissuriat or 
any other department of the army was neocssarily, ur could be, in as perfect a 
state us experience aud practice could make it. I have nu doubt that there was 
ground for acertain portion of criticism upon the part of those who were deter- 
miped to find fault; but the commissariat has outlived thove crivicisme, and I 


believe it is pow universally admitted that there pever Was an army better fed | 


than the army of Lord Raglan. Their rations have been increased, aud they 
are now 50 per cent. larger in meat than the rations of Britwh troops have 
been at avy previoustime. When fears arose as to their health from the non- 
uve of vegetables, immediate steps were taken to supply them from Trieste, 
Venice, aud Smyrna with fresh vegetables; and when I heard that they were 
being sold to the men, I wrote to Lord Raglan, that, in my opinion, whatever 


was necessary to make the soldiers efficient iv the peculiar position in which | 


they were pluced ouglit to be supplied at the expen-e of the public. (Hear, 
hear:) But it has been stated that there has been great mismanagement 
with respect to the medical department of the army during the cum- 
paign, und I am very anxious that the house ehould know the exact 
truth upon this eutject, because, I think, nothing can be so de- 
trimentsal to the pubiic service us for the public to imagine that 
when our bravest men were laid prostrate by sufferiog, be it from 
wounds or be it from sickness, they met with heartless neglect, at a time whea 
they had earned for themselves a right to the utmost care and soliciiude. Let 
me first state what was the amount of the staff which we seut out. For « 
long period no army had left the shores of Enagland so large and so well sp- 
pointed ; and certainly none had ever left it to conduct operations #0 impor- 
tant, but su hazardous, as the army of Lord Riglan. When the army wee Gret 


organised, the Government took the vpinion of a gentiemau upon & matter of 
detail, which I instance in order to show the care snd attention with which 
these mutters were looked to; they took the opinion of Dr Guthrie, s surgeon 
of great eminence and talent, who had stated that there was an error in the 
He said, you have but three surgeons 


organisation of the medical department. 





This is the reeult which the right hon. gentieman treats with euch | 
but the Emperor of the French differs from tim in opinion, | 
for he gave » marshal’s baton to the geveral who commanded the French | 
I now come back to the | 
case of the Alma, aud the right hon. geatieman’s charge, that tents were oot | 


i do not believe that one iota | 
of blame a techee to Lord Ruglan for that procecding. (Ch: ers from the Op- | 
I believe he did what every man in his piace ought to do—he | 
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to a regiment ; you havea large steff; the staff surgeon has none of that local 
interest in a regiment which the regimental surgeon has. In the field the regi- 
mental surgeon has the strongest interest in bringing his men to a state of 
health as rapidly as possible, and getting them back to their battalione, while 
the staff surgeon has no interest, one way or the other, in clearing the hospitals, 
and therefore do not give so many men to your staff, but give a fourth surgeon 
to every regiment, and your medical department will be more efficient. Dr 
Andrew Smith, the head of the medical department of the army, differed alto- 
gether from Dr Guthrie in this respect. He said, in no'battle is every regiment 
engaged, and, if you give a fourth surgeon to every regiment, those regiments 
which have suffered most will not have enough. They must depend on the staff, 
but the staff will be weakened, and the colonels of the regiments which have not 
been engaged will not let a man of their own go, for they will say that their 
own regiments may be engaged on the next day. I consulted Lord Raglan as 
to which eystem he preferred, and he said he thoaght Dr. Guthrie was riglit. 
But there was great authority on either side, and we said to the one, “ Take your 
large regimental e-tablishment;” and to the other, ‘“‘ Take your large staff 
establi-hment.” (Hear, hear.) Dr Andrew Smith had devoted himeelf to jthe 
work night and day; he collected all the purveyors of hospitals who had had 
experience i1 previous ware, They met at his house, and drew up a report 
as to the proper amount of stores to be sent out. Ia this report they drew 
npon their,recollections of the Peninsular war, and made their calculations at 
so much per head. But the Government did not act upon this plan, because 
s:nce the period of the Peninsular war great improvements have been made, 
the comforts of the soldiere were now more attended to, aud more must be 
done than had been done in the campaigns of Wellington. I mention this 
to show that it was our otject to make these preparations for the army as 
good and ss ample as possible. How many gentl-men were appointed to 
the army? Of etaff medica! officers there were 280, of regimental medical 
oflicers 192, and of ordnance medical officers 14, making a total of 486, or, 
with the nine medical officers of the Sth§division, of 495. But upwards of 
100 of these have been added since the battle of the Aima. At that battle 
the medical establishment, as it was at first fixed for the army, amounted 
to 275. On looking at the Moniteur de l’Armee, I find that the medical 
establieument for the French army emounted to exactly the same number, 
270 odd, although their army was numerically larger than ours. If we had 
chosen to limit our medicai +taff to the number engeged in the Peninsula, we 
should have sent out one surgeon to every 145 men, while the number we have 
sent is one to every 77 men. Much complaint bas been made upon this subject, 
and a great deal of the blame which has been cast upon it ia juet,in this sense,— 
that when sickness makes ite ravages upon an army which is at the same time 
engaged in constant operations against an enemy, the strain upon the medical 
officers becomes eo great that no number you can send will be sufficient. But 
was there no difficulty in getting together this large staff? It was necessary to 
send al) the most experienced men we could find, and we drew from the depots 
all the regimental surgeons of military experience to send out; but it was also 
necessary to keep +Ome at home, because we had the cholerain England as 
well as in Turkey, and we could not trust too much to civilians for attendance 
upon the troops, becaure, when such a case as the cholera arisee, a civilian, who 
has a large practice in the country, and whose clients are very important to 
him, says—It will not be! honest in me to receive your pay, 23 I can no longer 
attend to yourregiment. Wehad great difficulty in getting these men together, 
for they were scattered about in emigrant ships, in merchant sbip:, and in various 
other vocations in different parte ot the world. We also employed numbers of ci- 
vilians, giving them a temporary rank in the army, and they did not wish for more 
as they were ooly desirous of the opportanity of getting practice and experience. 
I think the house will do me the justice to admit that, as far as the medical staff is 
concerned, the Government csnnot be charged with looking at it in a niggard 
spirit, or with not anticipating great drains upon that establishment, which 
was just double in number that which had ever before been sent with an Eng- 
lish army. I must not read to the house the long lists which have been pub- 
lished of the matcriel which was sent out. Iam not speaking to that which 
is the weak point inthe department—viz., ita distribution, but to the fact of 
its having been prepared and sent out--to the fact that Dr A. Smith was in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to supply the army with every possible comfort, 
nay, with every pos-ible luxury that could be of use in an hospital. The list 
contains the items of blankets and bedding, of good cotton sheets 19,000, and 
everything upon that eort of scale. I will not take up time by reading it, 
but I wish to impress upon the house and upon the right bon. gentleman that 
it has not arisen from heartless indifference to the sufferings of the troops that 
they have been expoeed to privations. (Hear, hear.) I have alluded to a 
statement that after the battle of the Alma a great deal of unnecessary suf- 
fering wae ivflicted on our troops in consequence of the bad arrangements of 
the medical staff. I can refer upon this subject to documentary evidence, 
but I think Ican put the case to the house in a manner which will convince 
them that there has been great misapprehension and great exaggeration of the 
evils whch have existed, and whith at the commencement of a war must 
exist. It was stated that the wounded of the British army at Alma lay 
upon the field of battle untended for two or three days—that they were 
brought down to the ships with thelr wounds undressed, and put on board one 
of them insuch numbers that it was rendered unsafe. 1 believe that a great 
deal of this misapprehensicn arose from ignorance of what happened in places 
beyond the observation of those who made the allegations. The French army 
took fewer men than we did, and carried their ambulances with them, and 
all their wounded were carried immediately to the ships, Our troops) were 
some of them four or five miles from the sea, and a field hospital was esta- 
blished at some farm buildings at or near the spot where they had fallen. All 
the men whose cases permitted them to be moved were moved into it, and 
those who could not be moved were treated on the field, their wounds were 
dressed, und as much comfort afforded them as possible. Ali such plans after 
@ great battle, and upon the battle-ficid, were necessarily rough and inefficient 
for the comfort of the men, but this ia ove of the stern necessities of war. The 
mep were brought down the next day, or the day following, from the field 
hospital, or from the field, and piaced un board ship. It was supposed that 
those who were thus carried down were being brouglit for the first time from 
the spot at which they were wounded, but I have . vidence which satisties me 
thatin not one single instance was a man allowed to lcave this field hospite] 
without his hurts being dressed; but it is quite true that a number of men far 
: what she could possibly carry, were in the first instance placed on 





board the Kangaroo. The statement, however, that 1,700 persons were 
placed oo voard is an exsggeration, for I betieve that the number did 
etated that 
overloaded, 


not mich, if at all, exceed eeven hundted. It was 
the officer in command made a signal that he was 
aud that the medical officer remonstrated against so large @ num- 
ber being placedon boatd. The medical department was free from blame ; 
but person’ Commanding traneport>, and those Who are without the same re- 
sponsibility as médical men, ure often very unwilling to pat tlemectves out of 
thé Way for a d€partinedt which is not their own, Bat I believe that some of 
the Wotinded Wete removed from the Kangaroo to another veseel. It was 
stated that 100 died ct the choler& during the passage; the number, I betieve, 
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was really 40, and that is a small proportion, when it is recoll 

many cholera cases, and at that period the proportion of ee fe arc 
greater than it had ever been before in any of the London hospital, I oun 
that there was great discomfort, but I maintain it eould not be avoided, (a . 
hear.) The men could not be left on the field, Lord Raglan was obliged ot 
main two or three days on the spot, because he was aware that it he left ‘oon 
they would be massacred by the Cossacks, and, of course, their sulferings on 
board ship were great before they reached the general hospital of Constantino. 
ple. Bat it is said that their wounds were not dressed during the whole time 
that they were on board ship. I am informed by surgeons accustomed to the 
treatment of gunshot wounda, that no surgeon would think of dressing or re. 
dressing @ wound of this description within three or four days after ithad been 
made; the great object being not to disturb the wound and to keep the dressings 
wet. It may, therefore, be true, that the wounds were not dressed on board, and 
yet that the sufferers did not experience any unnecessary neglect. { have di ated 
rather at length npon this subject because I do feel that, if it were true that any- 
thing like systematic or heartless indifference had been manifested by any de- 
partment, but above all by the medical cepartment, it would produce a terrible 
reaction in the spirit of the people of this country, and destroy that confidence 
in the administration and management‘of the army, which has of late years 
made it so much more easy to recruit its ranks, As I am upon this point I 
may say a few words with regard to the general hospital at Scutari, and thig 
is a subject which, I admit, has caused much anxiety. The distance at which 
we are placed from the scene of action is such that we are helpless to assiet in 
any great emergency; we can send out stores and men, but we cannot direct 
their immediate application. I will not conceal what I consider to be the real 
truth with regard to this hospital, although I have seen evidence upon both 
sides so contradictory that I would defy any man who was willing to give credit 
to either party to know what conclusion to come to. We have been told that 
it was not possible to procure lint in the hospital, and the greatest indiguation 
has been expressed against the persons charged with these matters for leavitg 
the hoepital so unprovided. I have accounts from medical men, which I will 
notread, They are the persons who have been impugned, and unjustly im. 
pugned, by public opinion, and their statement is that there never was for a 
moment a deficiency of lint, of linen, or of anything clae. At the time the army 
lefc Varna the general hospital was there, aod orders were then given that the 
stores shouid be sent down to Scutari, but that order, in the hurry and bustle 
of the departure, was never executed. The principal portion of 
the stores remaincd at Varne, while the whole mass of the 
wounded were sent to Scutari; but there was a sufliciency to 
meet the difficulty of the moment. There never was a deficiency 
of these things, but, such a deficiency being appretended, the medical officers 
accepted a loan of them from the Turkish Government for the use of the hos- 
pital. Therefore there was at one time an apprehended deficiency ; there 
never was a positive deficiency, but I will tell you what there has been—there 
has been a system engendered during tha peace which has greatly encumbered 
the hospitals of check and counter check for the purpose of economy. There 
have been all manner of forms to be goue through before stores could be issued 
to the medical officers. Every account I get says this; the medical men la | 
their vocation are beyond ali praise, says the gentleman at the head of the 
establishment, work night and day—their tenderness to the sick, their huma- 
nity, their zeal, their energy are mentioned by every one, friend and foe. But 
it does appear to me that the deficiency is thi-, that with plenty of stores, no 
one seemed to know where to lay their hands upon them: with plenty of 
materials at their disposal, the forms were 60 cambrous that they never could 
be produced with that rapidity which was necessary for the purposes of a mi- 
litary hospital. The moment we heard complaints of this kind we sent ont a 
commission with authority to inquire into the causes of these evils and set 
them right. We thought there might be timidity on the part of some of the 
officials in asking for what they might require, and we telegraphed to Lord 
Stratford, telling him the supplies were to be unlimited, and that the hospital 
was to be provided with everything. We did everything we could, and I am 
glad to see, by the accounts J get from persons on whose judgment I can de- 
pend, that things have been eet right. One geutleman, whose letter is pri- 
vate, but whose name alone would be a guarantee that he was not disposed to 
Criticise too favourably upon this subject, says, ‘‘ I see there mucli to praise | 
and much to blame.” He eayr, with regard to the past, ‘‘ I see 
so much exertion being made that I will throw a veil over that; 
if the wheel is in the rut, at any rate, then, [ can say, fevery 
One is putting his shoulder to the wheel to pull it out again.” I do believe that | 
those who have been go free to blame have not really considered and miade | 
allowance for the difficulties of the case. When 10,000 or 11,000 wounded men 
are simultaneously brought into an hospital, if you had all the order and all the | 
appliances you could wish, you never could prevent a scene of confusion arising 
from the sudden influx of so many wounded men. (Chcerr.) I hope the house 
will do me the justice to acknowledge that in speaking on this question I have 
not concealed my honest opinion. (Hear, hear.) I might have read to yon flit 
contradictions of everything that has beeu advanced, written by men who made 
their statements in perfect good faith, who could give the dates of the particular | 
cases with the greatest accuracy, and I have fio doubt they would give tothe 
house the exact facts, but they would not give to the house what I should like | 
it to have—a fair general view of the real circumstances of the case. If I 
might be allowed to say one word on this subject before I leave it, it is this:— | 
one thing which the Goveroment did to ensure the comfort of the sick and 
wounded has bene eminently successful. Tlie house will recollect that, some | 
time ago, a lady undertook to carry out a number of nurses for the purpose of 
alleviating the sufferings of the eick and wouuded. I have received, not only | 
from medical men, but from many others who have had an opportunity of mak- 
ing observations, letters couched in the highest possible terms of pratse. I will 
not repeat the words, but no higher wurds of praise could be applied to women 
for the wonderfal energy, the wonderful tact, the wonderful tenderness, Com~ 
bined with the extraordinary se!f-devotion whicb have been displayed by that | 
lady (loud cheers), and Tam glad to say that the characteristics whica have 
been shown by that lady, the force and influence of her character, seem 
to have penetrated all those working with her, and I believe, mot only |; 
the patients themselves, but every petson connected with the hospita!, will be 
benefited by the admixture of this new element in the management of & mill- 
tary hospita!. (Cheers.) I have been led away from my subject in this di- 
gression, but I hope the liouse will pardon me, and I will now come back to 
what I was saying in answer to the observations of the right hon, barouet. I 
have stated what was the fotce of our armament—I have shown the amouct of 
the army which was origivally sent, aud which is now about to be sent to Lord 
Raglan, taking the reinforcements due to him, and adding them to those al- 
ready in his possession, and a letter has been pat into my hand from Sir i. 
Ward, stating—and I was delighted to hear it—that he had letters from Ad- 
mital Boxer, of the 24th of last mouth, in which he mentioned that 24,000 
English ad French ttoops had passed through the Bosphorus on the 4tl'. 
have shown you the number of the reinforcetmente, I have shown you that they 
amoanted first, in June, to 941; July, to 4,580; August, 2,032; September, 
1,286; October, 2,855; and November, 7,037, muking faltogether 18,739, ¢x- 
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clusive of the reinforcements since sent; and I have 
original army and the other retnforcemente, 
and I ask you whether, 


shown you, including the 
we have sent out 54,736 odd men ; 
I consulting our history, Eogland, in the first year of any 
war in which she was engaged, ever sent forth such an army as this? (Cheer.) 
You say, and eay with trath—and I believe you—“ You have absorbed our re- 
serve.” We have done so. The right hon. baronet says the questions he put to- 
night were not all, and that on another day he might call us to an account for 
sending an expedition against Sebastopol at al!. I will tell bim why. Be- 
cause we know that Sebastopol is the stronghold of the power of Russia in the 
south (cheers); we know that the blockade of Russia, however effectual, will 
not strike bome in @ manner that will be sensibly felt; and we know that the 
destruction of her forces along the Circassian coast, although it shakes her 
power to the centre in those provinces of Aria which she has of late years 
appropriated, is not still euch a blow as would be inflicted if by any means at 
our disposal we could destroy her fleet and atsenal at Sebastopol, It was a 
great undertaking ; I admit it was a great hazard, but I tell you next year it 
would have been impossible. Roand the mighty fortress, day by day, and 

night by night, have been rising chains of forts; and, if we give them time, 
they will continue to rise until it is absolutely impregnable. If Sebastopol ia 
not taken or destroyed in thie cimpaiga, it will never be taken or destroyed. 
There was a great risk in the undertaking, it is said. I say there was. Bat! 
recollect a gentleman in the last session saying he had seen a gentieman of 


nimity as tothe way in which the war should be carried ov, He said, “ We 
all hope that the war will be carried on with the utmost vigour and determi- 
nution, but no risk must be run whatever.” (Laughter.) Now, if we can 
conduct a war with that happy mixtare of energy and determination, combined 
with no risk to ourselves—that happy mixture of prudence and boldneas 
which would inflict all the loss upon the evemy and none upon ourselves, 
truly we might eay the golden age of war 
hear.) Bat in catrying on war, 
you would acquire great advantages, (Cheers.) It is said it was a 
great hazard. Unquestionably it was; but I know that many military men 
with, in many respects, opinions adverse to my own, have said—"“ They must 
do it now, or they never will do it at all.” LT admit that there was very great 
hazard, but it struck me that the prize was of such enormous importance that 
we should have been unworthy of our places if we had not attempted, while 
we could with any chance of success, to etrike a blow at the only valnerable 
place, which {a the very centre and heart of the power of Russia in the Black 
Sea. (Cheere.) Well, I hope that the right hon. baronet will be satistied with 
this answer, whieh is the only one I can give him, and that the resuit will 
prove the wisdom of the proceeding, We know the hozards of war; bat it is 
easy to judge of events after they have taken place. (Ministerialcheers). But 
let the right hon. baronet refiect on the course which was taken by certain 
parties with reference to this entject during the last session. I confess that 
all last summer, when I heard the langdage in which the Government was 
urged to make an attempt npon Sebastopol—they thought the sadject had 
escaped the attention of the Government I supposve—but the language in 
which it was urged was in itself #0 arrogant, eo ignorant, and 60 pre- 
sumptious, that Iased tofeel when I heard it a sort of superstitious fear 
that such arrogance and such presumption would bring down the vengance of 
Heaven upon us. They talked of Russian power, judging fromthe weakened, 
dispirited, and demoralised army that could make no progress in the campaign 
upon the Danube. They talked of the power of Russia as if it were nothing. 
We did not enter into this war in that spirit. We knew the great resoarces she 
porsessed, and we did everything in our power to insure euceess. It is true 
that I have heard a criticism made by some military men upon the wiiole pro- 
ceeding. They say,—you have sent out more men that you can weil maintain, 
you have sent out what you will find it difficult to feed and to clothe; it ts much 
more than you can manage. That was the difficulty [ spoke of before—of 
making a great start in the first year of the war. It is a diffienlty which you 
have had to encounter when you have had to make an army, when you have 
it not ready made. But recollect thie,—we have not well-seasoned soldiers in 
thiseountry. See the difficulties we have had to encounter. We haveno con- 
scription in England; we have no compulsory service whatever in Eogland, 
we have to trast entirely to the voluntary system. You cannot make an army 
as other nations may. You cannot make an army by @ stroke of the pen, or 
by an ukage raige 100,000 eoldiere, We must{cet men willing tocome; but ou 
the other hand, when they do come, you have got the materials which no con- 
scription in the world can furnish (cheers), you have got for your material men 
not dragged from their reluctant homes against their wille, and from their 
peaceful pursuits, tobe forced into scenes of blood and scenes of horror 
to which they were totally averse. You have got free men—men animated 
by high spirits, young adventarers full of life, fall of ambition—men whom 
no suffering can break, who can never complain that one hardship or 
suffering to which they have been exposed has been forced upon 
them by a tyrannical Government. You have had that difficulty, but you 
have had another—at least when we are talking of agumentation, we 
have had a difficulty which bas pressed very mach upon us; for some 
time emigration to some exteut has been going on from this country, and 
more especially from the sister country, Ireland, which has dried up the 
sources of our military supply. You have bad great prosperity in trade 
and agriculture, and all that would not be ia favour of the recruiting 
sergeant. But when I look back to the records of history, and see what 
were the means by which in former wars we attempted to get men, how 
we persuaded men into the militia and draughted them out of it, and, 
after all, we could only raise 24,000 men in one year, aud when I look at 
what has been done during this the first year of the war, | must confess 
the contrast is not unfavourable. (Cheers. } Taking into account the 
enlistments, both in the regulars and the Bast India Company's service, 
and all other additions, we should bave added by free enlistment some- 


has come, 
you must ran great risks if 


(Hear, 


ing li 0 en, such as I have described, to our army. I do say, 
ree I reply’ with confidence to the inquiry as to the augmentation of the 
army. We are getting men not faster than they are required, but ae 
than we can form them into regiments, drill them, and make them skilfu 
and useful soldiers of their Queen and country, (Cheers.) And here 
on that point I will stop to say that Lord Hardinge, the re 
Chief, at the very commencement issued a regulation in regarc — 
troops for the East, that be wonld not allow a single man “a — : 88 
he was previously practised in the use of the Minié — It 1as 
been the fashion fur some to depreciate the value of the se ee 
of Lord Hardinge. I have served with Lord Hardinge as Tes . oe 
and with others as Commander-in-Chtef, and I have been able to see a _ 
Hardinge has been able to accomplish under circamstances of great - y: 
If you look at the natute of the successes which our arms have achieved in 
y u that the next thing to be noticed, after 
de of the men, is the skill a a _ 
he superiority ef the weapons placed in r 
eta tee cohen anes ao aaa cies I do not believe you would have 
Ido not mean that Lord Hardinge 


the Crimea, I think it will strike yo 
the indomitable courage end foriitu 


hands. If it had not been for 
had & division armed with Minié rifles. 
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sent them, but, if he had not during the short time he was at the head of 
the Ordaance department insisted upon their introduction, that they would not 
have been in use now. Many officers of high military rank were notoriously 
prejudiced in favour of the old regulation musket, and could not be got out of 
the routine, and even such men as SirC. Napier had said, ** There is nothing 
like Brown Bess ; for God's sake don’t take away Brown Bes.” Bat Lord 
Hardinge had made a regulation that not a reeruit Should leave this country 
unless he was properly instructed in the skilful uve of this formidable arm. And 
what is the opinion of the men in this division as to the uve of the rife, and 
what was the opinion of the reat of the men from witnessing its effect ? That 
opinioa was manifested oa the dreadfa! duy of Inkermann, where, whenever a 
man, not having the rifle, saw aman fall who had, he ran, seized his Minié, and 
used it for the rest of the day. It is not only the superiority of the weapon, but 
theconsciousness which it gives the man who hae it that heis depen jent upon his 
skill, and must devote his mind to exercise that skill, The result is that, 
instead of firing atrandom, and only one ball in 600 or 700 taking e fleet, 
they saw the soldier using his weapon with the facility and activity with 
which a gamekeeper wouid his fowlingpiece, and taking the proper precan- 
tion to make every shot tell. We have had this army to create, to drill, 
and to send out. Men are coming in rapidly; we shail be able to augment 
the regiments largely, and thus establish a reserve, so that in another year 
it shall not be said, as it has this year, ‘* You have put ou? all upon one 
great effort.” It has been said we should have sent out, earlier, two, three 
four, five, or six regiments; but could we have done so? What sill the 
right honourable baronet say when he is told how long it takes to make a 
soldier? What were the regiments that have been sent out? Three 
mouths ago regiments that have been sent out were in our colonies and in 
India, who have come here in the manner in which they usually do on 
returning from a tropical climate, mere skeletons of regiments. ‘They were 
to be engaged in Crimean duty, and have to be totally re-formed. Some 
of these regiments were not in England at this time, some were in Canada, 
others inthe West Indies. How, then, can it be said to us, reinforcements 
should have been sent out three months ago. We coalid not get aman of 
those regiments which the right honourabie baronet says ought to have 
been sent out, and he must recollect that we canuot create on army, we 
must get the men first, then make them into soldiers by drilling them, and 
instructing them in the skilful use of their weapon; for nothing will be so 
injurious to the reputation of our army as sending men into tho field in- 
efficient fortheirduty. (Cheers.) I hope, sir, that this house will believe 
that the Government have not been negiectful of these considerations, and 
if you think they have not, then you may be sure that they will do every- 
thing that could be wished, because there is no doubt we cannot make our 
armies too etrong, and they have the material in their bands, but in all the 
expeditions which England has seut out in the last war none can be com- 
pared with this. ‘Then it is said again that our army has been exposed to 
greater privation than was necessary, and that they have been made to 
fight battles which might have been avoided by turning the position. You 
will find there never was a war in which this country was engaged in which 
at the end of the first campaign they had not come out with a reputation 
much the better, and a distinguished historian says that one of the greatest 
benefits of the successful campaign of Sir R. Avercrombie was to restore 
the reputation of the armies after the disastrous disgraces which England 
had undergone. Bat I want to know what is our position at present. I 
want to know whether, at any period in the history of England, our military 
character stands higher than it does at present? I wantto know what 
the effect upon the public opinion of Europe of the manner in which our 
battalions have conducted themselves? I wantto kuow what is the effect 
upon Itussia, and upon its armies, of the manner in which our batialions 


is 


have repulsed every attack they have made; and I must say | 
think that those persons wiio take upon themselves to criticise 
our operations, and to say that Alma ought to have been turned 
instead of stormed, could not have studied the map of the 


country on which their opinions are offered, or they would see that the line 
of the Russians to the right on that occasion was so steep and so inacces- | 
sible that it was not: thought worth defending by its commander; and if | 
Lord Raglan, whose eonduct has been attacked, and whose reputation has 
been assailed for not turning that position, had adopted the course which | 
has been so suggested, he could have done nothing which the commander | 
of the Russian troops could have more desired. He would have desired | 
nothing better than to have separated the English and French armies, and 
to have placed his own army between the Kuglish forees and the ships, 
which formed the basis of our operations. So, likewise, it has been alleged 
against Lord Raglan that he ought to have assaulted Sebastopol immedi- 
ately after the march to Balaklava. But, sir, [don't think that we, sitting 
here, are very good judges of such operations. (Uheers. ) I know that 
many eminent military men thought the army was not sufliciently strong, 
and were highly averse to such an undertaking. ‘Lalk of leading flesh and 
blood against batteries, and that that ought not to be risked, because the 
position might have been turned. What would such men have said if he 
had led the treops agaist a town of which we knew nothing of the interior; 
where it was impossible to say how much of Prince Menscixoff’s army 
inight have been ; of the defenees of which we knew nothing, and where our 
soldiers might have been exposed to massacre in detail in a town every 
house of which was a fortification. I confess | do defer to the opinions of 


occasion. (Cheers.) But isit true, as has been asseried by the right hon. 
baronet, that we to@k no precautions with regard to warm clothing? Warm 
clothing was sent out: and that brings me to another point. It has been, 
as we afl know, @ matter of great regret that the ship eonveying those 
stores was unfortunately lost. Bat I must saythat the loss has been 
greatly exaggerated. The value of the cargo of that ship was estimated at 
no fess a sum than 500,000/.; but I understand that it was not more than 
185,0007. This was, no doubt, a great loss, but mach less than has been 
reported. But immediate steps were taken to remedy that loss; supplies 
were obtained from Constantinople, and there is reason to believe that that 
los3 has not been felt. With regard to the clothing of the army, it s0 hap- | 
pened that when Lord Raglan applied for clothing, the answer was, “it has 
been already ordered and a great part has been already finished.” So tat 
the letters of Lord Raglan, in asking for supplies had already been anuci- 
pated Then the Government have been charged with being inditlerent to 
the severity of the climate of the Crimea, and had not adopted those megns 
which are best calculated to protect the troops from its injurious inflaence. 
Now, what is the position in which we have been placed ! 

from a gentleman, a memberof this house, but whom I do not 
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his place, who says—“ I know the climate of the Crimea well; dont be- 
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lieve the accounts that are published about the temperature; but whatever 
you do, follow the enstom of the eountry; they must know best, and they 
clothe themselves in skins and not in woollen.” 
opinion of a person of great experience in Aretic rese and 
came to me and said, “ Experto crede—believe me; don't dress the men 
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in skins, stick to wool, that is the only thing to keep them warm.” 
(Laughter.) I ask the house how was I to decide between these two 
eminent authorities? Without attempting to do so, I thought the safest 
thing was to take the advice of both, and to send out both skins and 
woollen (cheers); and my hope is, that before long every man in the army 
will have a change, both of woollen and of skins, trom top to toe, But, 
besides that, we have sent out seal-skin hats, which are so made as to cover 
the face and ears; waterproof leggings also are supplied ; likewise an outer 
coat of felt, under which can be worn a long vest made of tweed linen with 
hare-skiu, rabbit-skin, cat-skin, and every other hind of skin. (“ Hear,” 
and laughter.) Besides this, we have sent out a peculiar description of coat 
—not cut in the usual style, but according to what is called the Canada 
fashion. ‘Thus, I think it will be seen that the men will be supplied with 
ample means to clothe themselves both with skins and woollens that must 
keep them warm. (Hear, hear.) Then with regard to providing huts for 
the troops, what have the Government done? They felt that, in this 
parneular, time was everything. To have them built here at home and 
then send them out to the Crimea was felt to be a process that would 
oecupy much too jong a space of time; but the moment the requisition for 
huts arose, we telegraphed to Lord Westmoreland at Vienna and to Lord 
Stratford at Constantinople desiring them to send out iusiantly such huts 
as they could have constructed in those countries. Lord Westmoreland 
immeuiately forwarded all the huts he could procure by way of Trieste ; and 
huts, and materials for constructing them, were also forwarded from Malta 
and Constantinople. If, therefore, any huts or buildings should be sent 
out by us from this country,—and which I hope will be the case,—whenever 
they may arrive at the Crimea, they will be rather accessories and additions 
to what have already been supplied than that of furnishing an article not 
yet possessed by the army. (Cneers.) It is thus, then, that I answer the 
charge brought against us of having shown a heartless neglect, and a gross 
indiflerence to the comfort and safety of what I believe to be the noblest 
army in the world. (Cheers.) I have alluded to the manner in which our 
army is raised, and which I consider to be the best mode that any nation 
can adopt. What is the proof of that? Witness their conduct at the battle 
of the Alma. I do not believe that any action was ever more difficult in 
point of attack than the carrying of the heights of Alma. Nor do I believe 
that you ever before heard an instance of such self-reliance, of such self- 
confidence as was displayed at Balaklava, especially in sustaining the 
charge of the Russian cavalry by the 93rd Highlanders, (Cheers.) Every 
man remained in his place as they stood, two deep; as it has been well 
described, * as the Russians came within 600 yards, down went that line of 
steel in front, and out rang arolling volley of Minie musketry. ‘he distance 
was too great; the Russians were not checked, but still swept onwards with 





knocked over by the shot of our batteries above. (Cheers.) Well, what 
have you at Inkermann? The commencement of the battle at Inker- 
mann evidently showed that it had been in preparation weeks be- 
fore. So far back as the 24th of October a council of war was held by 
the Russians, and the whole of the battle was weil arranged. ‘The county 
for upwards of 100 miles round, was swept of everything. Every cart, 
every bullock, every horse, every carriage, was appropriated to bring troops 
to this action. 1 believe the course taken by the enemy was unexampled 
in the history of military warfare. It was preconcerted that this attack 
| should take place, Everything was to depend upon it; and the Emperor 
of Russia was assured that the result was certain. Our men, who, on 
coming back to the camp after keeping their lonely watch, said that they 
heard the bells tolling in the churches of Sebastopol, and that the murmur- 
ing voices of great masses of men were heard. No doubt the religious ce- 
remonies of the church were used—it were to be wished that they had been 
used for an occasion of a still more sacred character, but no doubt appeals 
were made to the patriotism and religious feelings of those large masses of 
| men. Well, the morning came, and, favoured by a heavy mist, an indis- 
criminate onslaught was made without any previous alarm being given of 
their approach. There were 8,000 men—as one right honourable genile- 
man has said, who brings a charge against the Government for that fact, 
as if the whole army consisted of only 8,000 men; but the whole business 
was done by surprise, and when there were not more than 8,000 English 


| soldiers to bear the attack. Those 8,000 soldiers stood for hours beating 
| back, with a fortitude and acourage more like gods than men, the at- 
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tacking force that had come against them, and whose numbers were so 
great that, as one body was repulsed, another and another cameup and 
took its place, (Cheers.) Idon’t believe thateven going back to those 
battles which have acquired almost gigantic proportions from the length 
of time since they occurred, any instances can be adduced of such courage 
and unshaken bravery as those 8,000 men displayed under circumstances 
so adverse and for so long a period against such immense odds. (Cheers.) 
That was a soldiers’ battle. (Cheers.) ‘There you saw the character of the 
English soldier—led, no doubt, by regimental officers, but it was the battle 
of the soldier standing in the ranks. (Cheers.) Well, who are these men 
who displayed such signal courage ? I rejoice at the number of the letters 
that have been published in the newspapers written by soldiers. I rejoice 
that the people of England should know of what materials their armies are 
composed, The people of England are apt to look at a soldier as only fit for 
parade, and at the officer as exclusively possessing the moral and intellec- 
tual qualities of a soldier; but, after seeing the courage, the patience, and 
the purest piety displayed by these men under unheard-of difficulties and 
sufferings, that opinion can no longer be entertained. 1 ask the house to 
look at that pampulet which has been written by the Judge-Advocate—a 
gentleman who has been described as having a sinecure office—and mark 
the simple piety shown by the men writing to their wives, saying to them 
that they are sure their children’s prayers are heard, that God may protect 
them in the hour of action. Another speaks of eight officers being buried 
in one grave, and that there was not a dry eye among all the men who wit- 
nessed the solemn ceremony. These were the men who showed mercy 
to the vanquished under circumstances of the greatest provocation ; 
but then comes the picture too truly drawn, I admit, by the 
right honourable baronet the member for Droitwich, of the melan- 
choly losses which our army have sustained. Among them is one, Sir G. 
Cathcart, who, to the qualities of an accomplished soldier, added the en- 
lightened views of an able administrator. There was no man whose single 
life was more valuably used. He had qualities of the highest character, and 
his loss 1s a public loss, which will not be easily repaired. (Cheers.) But 
I must say that itis, indeed, the greatest pleasure to see noi only the de- 
votion aud courage with which those men exposed themselves, but it is 
impossible not to be struck, in reading the names of those who have fallen, 
with the numbers of those who have gone to the war from a sense of duty, 
and who have shown in these latter days how little even high position and 
those luxuries which wealth commands can enervate the spirit of meu who 
are devoted to the cause of their country. (Cheers.) This spirit has ani- 
mated the army from the lowest to the highest ranks. It is, however, a 
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the whole force of horse and man, through the smoke, here and there ! 
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painful subject to dwell upon. (Hear, hear.) I lament as much as the 
right honourable gentleman can do the losses which we know that many 
even in this house have sustained, (Hear, hear.) I cannot look around 
me without knowing that there are the parents and brothers and other re. 
latives of many of those gallant men who have so cheerfully laid down their 
young lives for the service of their country. (Hear, hear.) But I tury 
trom this painful subject, and say that at any rate itis satisfactory to 
me to know that after all the great loss during these operations 
that joss has not been so large as on former occasions. Eng- 
land has undergone greater losses at Talavera and Albuera than 
it has sustained in the Crimea. At those battles no less than 
18,000 were killed, whereas in all the engagements in the Crimea, from the 
beginning to the end, there has not been a greater loss than 4,132. This 
number itcludes 2,782 who have died of disease and of wounds, as well as 
1,350 who have been killed. Now, bad as that is, still it is much less than 
what the exaggerated statements I have seen make our losses to be. I have 
therefore thought it my duty to make that statement in order to remove an 
more painful feeling than the truth really warrants. Let me say here, that 
we hope that the most putlic recognition will be made which we can give, 





of the assistance we have received, and of the gallantry with which that as- 
sistance has been given by our allies, I can assure you that it is a pleasure 
to me to read those private notices which have passed between General 
Canrobert and Lord Raglan, in which they speak in terms of the greatest 
praise of each other, It is delightful to know that our army cheered most 
enthusiastically the advance of General Bosquet’s division when they came 
up at that opportune moment and relieved the gallant battalion that had 
been standing the attacks of the enemy. I believe that this mixing together 
of the armies of the two countries will effect a greater change in the mutual 
relations between them than is ever possible to be achieved by diplomacy, 
While we shall be acquiring the dash of the French, the French will be ac- 
quiring the firmness of the English, I believe im that union of the two 
armies we see the best prospect of attaining that great end we have in view 
in this war. I ask those who, two months ago, were looking despoudingly 
at the state of things, to look at the position of Fugland now; and also to 
look at what has been the effect of the war already upon our enemy? In 
previous wars we head alliances with countries who took our mouey, but the 
Governments of which sometimes intrigued against us. We are now 
in alliance with two of the greatest nations in Europe, and we see the opi- 
nion of Europe day by day coming nearer and nearer to us, while Russia is 
placed in a state of isolation. Her hostile army is entrenched in her own 
chief arsenal, and her fleet has been sunk by her own act, while her forts 
on the Caucasus have also been destroyed by her own hand. These ase 
the effects of the first campaign. I ask, where ean you find, in the history 
of England, a campaign of not more than a few months’ duration attended 
with such results? (Hear.) But still I hope to see our army considerably 
increased, and if you, the House of Commons, think it ought to be, tell us 
so. (Hear.) I tell you that the country is determined, at all hazard aud 
at all cost, that the army of Lord Raglan shall be supporied. (Loud cheers.) 
If the House of Commons does not answer to that feeling of the country, 
then the House of Commons must take the consequences (hear, hear), for 


depend upon it, there is but one feeling upon this subject. Weare engaged | 


in a war which was entered upon with reluctance; we must carry it on vi- 
girously to obtain that which is the object of all war—namely, peace ; jor, 
peace to be obtained, must be conquered. (Cheers.) Let no exertions be 
spared which will enable us by vigorous operations to gain that end, 
(Cheers.} I say further, if you think the Government worthy to be intrusted 
with those powers, then intrust them (hear); but I would sooner a thousand 
times sink ten Governments rather than any other policy should be adopted. 
(Hear, hear.) I care not in whose hands the war is placed, provided it be 
carried out; and provided the representatives of the people honestly and 
truly carry out the determined will of the nation, that the noblest of armies 
shall be assured of the means—so far as human means can avail—to obtain 
a perfect triumph. (Loud and long continued cheering.) 


Mr. Layard, Colonel Dunne, and Mr. Disraeli having addressed the 
house, Lord John Russell replied in a most able speech. Referring to the 
treaty with Austria, his lordship observed:—-Austria has now advauced a 
step further than she had gone before, but she had not even yet gone the 
length of saying that if before the end of the year peace were not made wil): 
Russia she would be a belligerent. She had only gone this length—that i 
she should be at war with Russia, a treaty offensive and defensive should, 
ipso facto, exist between Austria, England, and France. She had likewise 
agreed that before the end of the year she would take into further conside- 
ration what steps she wouid be prepared to take with respect to terms of 
peace with Russia. Now, he understood the meaning of that article—cer- 
tainly not containing anything very precise in itself—(a laugh)—to be thar 
if England and France propose conditions of peace, which should be in 
conformity with the four bases, and which seem to Austria to come fairly 
within the terms of those bases, and that Russia should refuse to assent to 
them in a treaty of peace, then Austria would no longer hesitate, but be 
part of the alliance defensive and offensive. He did not wish to overstate 
the engagement in any way, and he quite agreed that Austria might still, 
at the last moment, say, ‘ that those terms of yours, those four bases ex- 
plained in a way I did not expect, would reduce Russia too much, avd di- 
minish too greatly her weight in Europe, and she can never be expected to 
agree to them.” Such might be the language of Austria, without any 
breach of faith, and she would then be released from the alliance, but his 
belief aud expectation were that she did concur in those bases which were 
necessary for the security of Turkey; and if Russia did uot consent  & 
treaty of peace founded on those bases, then in the next campaign the 
forces of Austria would bejoined with those of England and of Frauce. It 
might be said we ought to have gone further and got better terms from 
Austria, binding her to join with us at once, It was easy to say that these 
were not the terms that ought to have been accepted; but the question was 
whether it was not worth our while to form such a treaty with Austria 
racher than leave Austria unconnected and bound by no ties. The belie! 
of the Government, as well as the Government of the Emperor of the 
French, was that it was wise to enter into these engagements, and that the 
success of the war was thereby promoted. 

The address was then agreed to, and the house adjourned. 


Wednesday, Dec. 13. 


Sir B. Hall announced that afrer the Christmas recess he should propose to 
repeal the Health of Towos and Nuisances Removal Act, and introduce two 
new measures on the respective subjects. 

The report upon the address in reply to the Queen’s Speech was brought up 
by Mr 1. Herbert, and agreed to after some miscellaneous remarks upon the 
conduct of the war from Admiral Walcott, Mr A. Peliatt, Sir H. Willoughby, 
Mr Alcock, Colonel Sibthorp, Mr Rice, the Chanceilur of the Exchequer, aud 
other members, 

Lord Palmerston moved for leave to introduce a bill to enable Her Majesty 
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to accept offers of service by militia regiments in out of the Uni 
Kingdom. The Government had been aceused, he eee of phe: Peepers 
the war and engaging in an arduous enterprise without a reserve. His auawer 
to this charge was, that the reserve wae the British nation, and among the 
means of brinving that reserve into action was this measure, founded upon an 
act parsed towards the conclusion of the last war, by which militia regiments 
and portions of regiments were allowed to volunteer for foreign servior, The 
object in view in this bill was that the militia might be invited to 
offer to do garrison duty in the Mediterranean, thereby setting 
free regiments of the line; — Gibraltar, Malta, and the [Ionian 
Islands would probably be the localities, though circumstances might 
induce Her Mejesty to ask them to volunteer for service in the North American 
colonies, He entertained no doubt that offers would be freely made; it was 
iinpossible to do justice to the epirit actuating our militia regiments, which had 
made extraordinary progress in discipline. Under the provisions of the bill no 
man could be sent out of the country without his own distinct, voluntary offer. 


Atter a short discussion, leave was given to bring in the bill, which was read 
a firet time. —Adjourned. 








Literature. 


Prato as Reap iw Enecisn py ax Enotisuman, John Chapman, 
King William street. 

A MUCH more rational and more correct view is taken of Plato by 
this writer than by either the great admirers or great contemners of 
the Greek. ie examines the writings of Piatu as they bear on 
human interest, and shows that he was a real man, having a nature in 
common with us, aod displaying in his writings an experience of the 
world like ourselves. Plato’s philosophy sets up what is infinitely 
right aud good as the standard to which men should conform. It makes 
s lf-knowledge the basis of all knowledge, or at least that which is of 
ail knowledge the most important. That Plato was a man like our- 
selves, mentally and bodily, and that the same moral and philusophi- 
cal subjects engaged the attention of the men of antiquity as the men 
of the present age, are, though trite, important truths. ‘The 
same moral as well as physical wants existed then as now; and 
there wasthen, as now, that aspiration after something better, which, 
from that time till now, has been the parent of incessant and gradual 
improvement. ‘To have distinct evidence of this fact brought betore 
us ina plain English dress is of great importance, and in this light 
the philusophy of Plato is worthy of much attention; but the writings 
of Plato cannot otherwise be looked to as supplying this generation 
with philosophical views, with ideas uf morals or systems of government. 
The very principle of progressive improvement, which his writings 
serve to establish, show, however valuable a knowledge of the thoughts 
of men in any previous age is in itself as a proof of what then existed 
in the mind, that those thoughts are not proper guides for a subse- 
quent age. As a very clear exposition in English of many former 
thoughts expressed in the Greek language, aud a contribution to 
the history of the mind, this little book will be extremely valuable to 
mere English readers. ‘The author has studied his subjeet well, and 
has given us a thoughtful book, written with much perspicuity and 
philusophical dignity. It is worthy of the subject. 
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Dir Devurscuen Strime ’v. s& w. Vierte Aptueitunc Dik 
Weser, Kms, Janpg, und Oper. Leipsig. (The Rivers of Ger- 
many, &c. Fourth Pa:t. The Weser, Ems, Jahde, and Oder. 
Leipsic: Frederick Fleischer.) 

Tuis part concludes Mr Meidinger’s work, which we have already no- 

ticed. Three of the rivers now described flow into the North Sea, 

the Oder flows into the Baltic, and the trade of all the four, particularly 
that of the Weser, is increasing, Of the Jahde the worid has heard 
but little till lately, when it was announced that Prussia had acquired 

@ porton it, and was about to establish a naval arsensl there. By an 

an agreement between Oldenburg and Prussia concluded in July, 

18538, and ratified in December, Piussia purchased of Oldenburg for 

500,000 thalers (about 80,0002), the sovereignty of 5,000 morgens (about 

3,000 acres) of land and marsbes, in order that Prussia might have 4 

seaport on the North Sea, to give protection to her trade. Jahde, or 

rather Fabrhuk, where the new arsenal is to be constructed, will pro- 
bably hereafter become a a of some importance. Its present con- 
dition is described by Mr Meidinger. It is seated ona large and tolera- 
bly sate bay between the Ems and the Weser, and may probably in 
the hands ot Prussia increase in importance. At present it possesses 
little except coasting trade. For the trade of Germany, as carried on 
by its rivers, Mr Meidinger’s books are a great storehouse of facts, 
and wil} be welcome to all the statisticians ot Europe. The impedi- 
ments which existing regulations impose on trade, and whici are only 

a part of those which did exist, suffice to explain why Germany re- 

mains behind some other countries. The Weser, short river, with 

its tributaries, so far as navigable, flows through the territories of six 
different Powers, and, as their territories are mixed and mingled, the 
sovereignty through which it flows changes no less than 34 times. 

Formeriy every sovereign had his tolls, and at every change of 

sovereiguty there was a toll-house. At present the tolis are reauced 

to one sum, and the toll houses, which were 22, are reduced to nine. 

The toll at present from remen to Carlshafen is nearly a third of 

the freight. Happy England! whose rivers flow through one sove- 

reignty and have no tolls. 





A Manuva or Civit Law, For tHe Use oF Scuoors. By C. ht. 
Humenneys, LL.D. Longmans, Paternoster row. 

Tnoven the study of civil law, as the foundation of much of the 
jurisprudence of modern Europe, 18 undoubtedly a proper part of mary 
liberal education, underlying it, and underlying every other sys'em " 
law, there are principles of justice—or, as Horne Took has explained, 
of what is commanded by the Creater of man and the world—which are 
much more worthy ot being studied. They are supposed to be the 
foundation of a!l human laws, though they are very imperfectly 
known, and the knowledge of them is mingled with and perverted by 
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0 ance with the principles of justice. 
the more important study does not make % com Saneedent weldiban 
but it should always be remembered, in studying any and every system of 
human law— whether civil, commn, statute, or canon law—that ail 
these laws are to be tested by the principles of justice, and if different 
from them, if not identical with them, are contraventions of rules 
of far higher authority than themselves, In the end, too, these prin- 
elp'es of justice must ‘be obeyed, and every deviation from them is 
known 48 a wrong, evil, pain, misery, &c, Guarding the student, there- 
fore, against the notion that, in acquiring a knowledge of the civil 
law— though it be the foundation of mach jurisprudence—he is ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the more important principles of justice, we 
can recommend Mr Humphreys book to his notice, It isa very use- 
fal compilation; and, not entering into any of the disquisitions on 
doubttul points, caused by imperfect knowledge of the civil law, about 
which th re are yreat differences of opinion, we can say such « book 
will bea valuable help to all youth intended for the learned professions, 
and will supply many a mere English lawyer with more information 
concerning the civil law than he now gathers in a long and successtul 
practice. 
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SPEECHES ON PARLIAMENTARY RerorM iN 1831 axp 1832, 
Right Hon. I. B. Macautay, MP. 

Norpvurart; or, Rambles in Iceland. By Putrny Mites. Part Ist. 

CHESTERFIELD aND Setwrn. by A. Haywakp, Esq., Q.C. Re- 
printed from the “ Edinburgh Review.” 

SELECTIONS FRoM THE WartTines or Tae Rev. Srypwey Smita. 
Parts IIl. and IV. Numbers of the Traveller's Library. Long- 
mans, Paternoster row. 

ALL these are reprints of works of some celebrity, except the second, 

which is @ slashing kind of journal, by aa American, pleasant to read, 

though sputted with phrases and words too much like slang not to 
offend fastidious taste. In spite of this little drawback the descrip- 
tions are lively and accurate, and Mr Pliny Miles’ “ Ramb'es” will not 
be the least read of the series. “Chesterheld and Selwyn” are clever 
review articles, biography and anecdotes, and form an appropriate 
number of this agreeable miscellany. ‘he present selection trom 
Sydney Smith’s Writings coneern the Catholics and the Church: the 
former subjeet has almost sunk into oblivion—the latter is more rife 
than ever. Next tothe war, periaps the Church with its doings is the 
most discussed topic of the day. That to which the attention of 
many minds is directed, let it belong to art, science, or history, is 
certain to become known. Whether this will be advantageous for the 

Church is a proper subject for consideration for those who, venerating 

it deeply, continually discuss its merit-, and light it up that the public 

muy see it. 
mire the broad, clear, practical good seuse that shines in every page. 

All his arguments are tacts, and all h:s principles seem common to al! 

men; only in others their spirit of persecution or greediness have led 

them away from what they protess to honour. He never commits 
himself to a questionable yeneral principle, is never fouud contradict. 

ing himself, and seems never in the wrong. With Me Macuwulay, a 

great rhetorican,inwhom the desire to enunciate striking sentences 

is far more conspicuous than the desire to discriminate and say only 
what is true, the case is different. In the present number, tor ex- 
ample, is this well-expressed and striking illustration of au opinion 
very generally received amongst all the Benthamites, political econo- 
mists, and reformers of 1830, which Mr Macaulay, by his mode of ex- 
pressing it, made entirely his own. It is just now worth quoting for 
the important truth it conveys—though less recognised since the Par- 
liament was re'ormed, and became, as was supposed, the representative 
of the knowledge of suciety, as before it was merely the representative 
of the views and ignorance of the aristocracy :— 

BARBAKOUS GOVERNMENT AND CIVILISED PEOPLE. 

That the Englisn Government has generatly been in advance of almost all 
other governments ts true. But it is equally true that the English nation ir, 
and ha« during some time been, in advance of the English Government. One 
plain proof of this ir, that nething is so ill m sde in our istand as thelawe, In 
all those things whicn depend on the intelligence, the knowledge, the industry, 
the energy of individuals, or of voluntary combinations of todividuals, this 
country stands pre-eminent amoug all the countries of the world, ancient aud 
modern. But in thore things which it belongs to the State to Cirect, we have 
no such claim tosuperiority, Our fields are cultivated with @ skill unkoown 
elsewhere, with a ekill which bas extorted rich harvests from moore and 
morasses. Our houses are filled with conveniences which the kings of former 
times might have envied. Our bridger, our canaly, our roads, our modes of 
communication, fill every stranger with wonder. Nowhere are manufactures 
curried to such perfection. Nowhere is #0 Vast & mass of mechanical! power 
collected. Nowhere does man exercise suc! a dominion over matter. Tuese 
are the works of the nation. Compare them with the works of the rulers of 
the nation. Look at the criminal law, at the civil law, at the modes uf con- 
veying lande, at the modes of conductiug actiwn-. It is oy theve things that we 
must judge of our legislators, Just as we judge of our mapuf.ciurers by the cor- 
ton goods and the cutiery wnich they produce, just as we judge of our engi- 
neers by the suspeasion oridges, the tunnels, the sleam Carriages which they 
construct. Is, then, the machinery by which Justice is admini-tered framed 
with the same exquisite skill which is found im other kinds of machinery ? 
Can there be a stronger contrast than that which exists between the beauty, 
the completencer, the speed, the precision with which every process is perforwed 
in our faciorier, and the awkwardness, the rudeness, the slowness, the uncer- 
tainty of the apparatus by which offences are punished and rights vindi cated ? 
Look at that series of penal statuter, the most bloody and the most in: Mioient 
ia the world, at the puerile fictions which make every declaration and every 
pia unintelligible boih 'o piaiutitt and defendant, at the mummery of fines snd 
recoveries, at the chaos of precedents, at the bottomies pit of Cuancery. 


By the 
Corrected by Himself. 


Surely we see the barbari-m of the thirteenth century and the bighest crvil:- 
nation of the nineteenth century side by side ; and we see that Ue 
barbarism belongs to the Government, and the civilisation to (¢ perp’ Tits isa 


state of things which cannot last. 

That is a great truth exquisitely expressed. 
ence over Mr Macaulay's general reasoning. 
battle for the civilisation of the peopie against 
Government; but in the same and other speeches of the same pe 


But it had no infla- 
It did not make him 
the barbarisn of the 
riod 
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-emennaied 
he objects to trust the people, he is only anxious to strengthen the 
power of the Government, and looks to it to preserve order, repress 
violence, secure freedom, and, in spite of its barbarism, to confer on 
the civilised people all the blessings men can enjoy. He had picked 
up the great general truth he enunciated, and used it for a purpose; 
but he supposed very naturally that he in his own person as a legis- 
lator, and his friends who were in office, would make good laws, and 
impart to the Government somewhat of the perfection of our manu- 
factures end our mechanical power; and, therefore, though he was for 
reforming the Parliament, he was for controlling the people. Under 
the management of his party Government was expected to be at least 
as civilised as the people. By being made more dependent on the 
public by that reform which Mr Macaulay helped to promote, it has 
undoubzedly been improved; but the relation pointed out by him has 
not been reversed, and civilisation now does not spring from the Go- 
vernment, if ever it did, and barbarism does not rest with the people. 
That since 1830 the people have shot a-head in civilisation very ra- 

idly cannot be denied. That in the same period the Government 
a improved, except as it was compelled to abolish the corn laws and 
give us free navigation, may be doubted. In truth, it has in many in- 
stances, imitating the wretched Governments of Austria and France, 
gone back towards the thirteenth century. The passage is well worth 
bringing before the public now, as a striking though exaggerated de- 
scription of our institutions in 1830, and as a test of the political creed 
and logical accuracy of the right honourable gentleman. We have 
never had to notice a work of his in which we have not found inaccu- 
racies of thought or contradictions, and the more antithetical and 
brilliant are his passages, the more surely does he act or write against 
his conclusions. Though he thought the Government barbarous and 
the people civilised, he was an opponent of universal suffrage, and ad- 
vocated the preponderance of the barbarism hedenounced. ‘Ihe phrase 
in Mr Macaulay’s mouth, the materials for which were borrowed from 
wiser men, was a fine rhetorical flourish, and nothing more. 





Four Years at THe Court or Henry VIII. A Selection of De- 
spatches written by the Venetian Ambassador, Sebastian Giustinian, 
and addressed to the Signory of Venice. Translated by Rawbon 
Brown. 2 Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

Tus work contains a great deal of minute and curious information 


| concerning nearly ali the leading characters of Europe in the early 


part of the 16th century. ‘The Pope, the King of France, the French 
court, many of the Italian princes, many curious incidents concerning 
Italy, the maurauders, the soads, the Governments, the mode ot 


| travelling, the relations between princes and people, the Government 


of Venice in all its details, as well as the King and court end people of 


| England, between the years 1515 and 1519, are described in the course 


of business by the Venetian Ambassador, and may, therefore, be relied 
on as much asany records can be. It was the duty of the ambassa- 


|| dors and other official persons of Venice to correspond with the Sig- 


| nory or Government, or to make reports of all their proceedings, and 


their letters and reports were all carefully preserved, making the 
“archives of Venice singularly rich in the materials of history.” 


| Accumulated through ages they remained intact till the fall of the Re- 
| public in 1797, and even then a considerable portion of them were 


uninjured. Latterly these have all been collected and arranged under 
the direction of the Cavaliere Fabio Mutinelli, director of the Venice 


| Archives, and are made accessible to the student under certain re- 


strictions. Even when the official documents have been lost or 
destroyed, the practice of the ambassadors and others to preserve 
copies of their own communications in their family archives 
almost ensures the student against any serious interruption of the 
series, and hence the Venetian archives are full of details for 
throwing light on the history of Europe during the long period of 
the ascendancy of the Republic. By our writers they have been 
little explored, and Mr Rawdon Brown has done knowledge and truth 
a signal service in disinterring the letters of Guistinian, which chiefly 
eoocern England, and placing them before the public in an English 


| dress. He has done his work well. In a modest introductien, be gives the 


reader all the information necessary to appreciate his own labours, and 
the letters of the Ambassador. Doubtful and obscure points are ex- 
plained in notes; information required to fill in the outlines sketched 
by the Ambassador is frequently given ; and a work, valuable alike to 
the antiquary and the historian, as full of anecdotes as a biography and 
as amusing as a novel, is placed in the hands of the public. To us the 
work, we admit, is doubly recommended, because it does not appear 
to emanate from any self-seeking society, established to secure tor its 
members honour, to which individually they have no claim, or to 
have arisen from the patronage of Government, or been purchased in 
sny way by taxing the people. Like Gibbon'’s or Hume’s history, it 
is the unpatronised work of a single man, and, though of a different 
character from either of them, and nothing like so extensive or the 
product of so much labour, is an extremely valuable addition to those 
stores of reading which are equally delightitul and instructive. As 
s0Me specimen of the portraits take this 
SKETCH OF HENRY YIII. 

His Mojesty is twenty-niue years old, and extremely handsome; nature 
could not have dove more for him; heis much Lhandsomer than any other Sove - 
reign in Christendom, a great deal handsomer than the King of France; very 
fair, and his whole frume admirably proportioned. Oa hearing that Francis I, 
wore a beard, he allowed his own to grow; aud as itis reddish, he has now gota 
beard which looks like gold. He ie very accomplished; a good musician, com- 
poses well, is # miOst Capital horseman, a fine jouster, speaks good French, 
Latin, and Spanish; is very religious, bears three masses daily when he bunts, 
and sometimes Give on other days; he hears the office every day in the Queen’s 
chamber— tbat is to say, Vespers aud compline. He is very fond indeed of 
Hunting, and never takes this diversion without tiring eight or teu horesee, 
whick he causes to be stationed beforehand along the live of country he may 
mean to take, and when one is tired he mounts another, and before he gets 
home they are all exhausted. He is extremely fond of tennir, at which game 
it is the prettiest thing in the world to see him play ; his fair skin glowing 
through a shirt of the finest texture. ‘ 

What a contrast between the monarch when comparatively youthful 


and Harry in his old days when he was corrupted, barbarised as it 
were by the possession of uncontrolled power for the best part . 
half acentury. There are many similar sketches, but we must oe 

tent ourselves with a further brief notice of that part of the beak 
which more immediately concerns the economist, the commerce of th 

Venetians with England at that period, many incidental Nctices of 
which are to be found in Mr Brown’s book. The introduction tells us 
that at the beginning of the fourteenth century a trade from Venice to 
England had assumeda regular and systematic form. There sailed 
annually from Venice a little fleet known by the name of the “ Flan- 
ders galleys.” They touched at ports in the Adriatic, Sicily, and 
Spaiv, and passed on to Hampton (Southampton), where the flag 
galley and the commander were wont to remain, while the rest of the 
fleet went on to Middleburgh, &c., returning to Southampton as their 
rendezvous before setting out for their homeward voyage. They 
brought the fashions of Utaly, and wines from Greece, and bow staves, 
In 1472, by the Act 12 Edward III., every ton of Venetian merchan- 
dise was to be accompanied by bow-staves, four in the first instance 
and ten inthe second. It seems probable, too, that from this period 
our word doit is derived, the daottin being then the name of a 
small Venetian base coin, of which the public then complained. Not 
worth a doit is not worth a daottin—a small Veabtion coin. In 
the treaty concluded between France and England in the early part 
of Henry VIIL.’s reign it was provided that Venetian, Florentine, and 
Genoese galleys, ships, and other vessels, might go and stay and 
couvey their merchandise through all the places of France and Eng- 
land. They were then the great mercantile carriers of the world— 
though on a very small scale—as the English and Americans now are. 
In truth, they were then the only commercial nations, but now all 
nations have become more or less commercial. Bills of exchange 
were then in common use, apparently, and the Government of Venice 
remitted one to the Ambassador, drawn by Alvisi Pisani for 600 ducats 
on Nicolo Duodo. Again, we read of the Ambassador applying to 
Alberto Bavarino,a merchant of high repute on the London mart, 
albeit he had failed, to get some information about certain bills of ex- 
change, remitting to the Emperor at once 100,000 ducats, and for- 
warded to Flanders. From Flanders, too, he learns by a letter ad- 
dressed to a merchant, that these bills of exchange, to the amount of | 
100,000 ducats, belonging to the King of England, and destined for | 
the Emperor, have raised the value of money here upwards of 12 per | 
cent., and there is such a scarcity of gold that it is no longer to be got, | 
The like I have heard from one who affirms the sum to be 120,000 | 
ducats.” Suppose the amount to have been 120,000 ducats, avout | 
60,000/, the passage gives us curious information about the quantity | 
of gold then in circulation in the great commercial community of | 
Flanders, when it could be rendered scarce, and the value raised so , 
much by bills to the amount of 60,000/ drawn in England. There is | 
much more curious information incidentally brought forward about | 
wines and duties, and presents that we shouldcall bribes, &c., &., but | 
we will extract no more. ‘We have quoted enough to whet the ap- | 
petite, and set all political economists, merchants, and students of | 
history greedily to devour the book. 

















Tue Literary AND Screntiric ReGisTeR AND ALMANACK FoR 1 

1855. Bogue, Fleet street. i 
Mr Gutcu’s very useful compilation has now reached its four- || 
teenth year, and the present number is full, like its predecessors, of | 
that useful information and remindings that have made them, and will | 
make this, very acceptable to the public. 





| 
First Sreps in Economic Botany. By Tuomas Croxes | 
Axrcuer, &c. | 

| 


Porutar Britisn ConcnoLrocy. By G. Brerrincnuam SoweErsy, 
F.L.S., &c. 
A Porutar History or Bartish Mosses. By Ropert M. Stark, &c. || 
Ail published by Lovell Reeve, Henrietta street, Covent garden. | 
No branch of science is more worthy of general cultivation than the 
history and properties of all the plants which serve us for tood or 
supply us with the materials of clothing, or are useful in any of the 
multiplied arts which contribute to our comfort, our happiness, our | 
power, or our glory. It is very flattering to man’s vauity, and en- 
courages a false notion, to dwell on his skill in finding out and apply- 
ing these properties to his use; but, if they had not been previously 
created and adepted to him, as he is to perceive them, he could have 
done nothing of the kind; and we must therefore conclude, that all the 
properties of these plantr, like the lately-discovered gold on the shores 
of the Pacific and the immense beds of coal stored up in America 
and England, are all prepared for his use with a thorough foresight of 
what would arrive, and a thorough adaptation of man to them av 
themto man, This is true in all time; and, consequently, the whole 
development of suciety, or what is called civilisatios—the merit of | 
which is arrogantly assumed by individuals, or ascribed to human || 
systems—is as much a part of creation as the astronomical phenomena. 
In this connection the study of the economic properties of plants, or the 
properties in them that man profits by, is elevating as well as useful, 
Sheil and mosses are only minute parts of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and havea similar kind: of relationship to man and creation, 





differing only in this, that they are extreme portions, the fringes or 
borders of the living drapery of creation, essential to the beauty an 
completeness of the whole, and not otherwise more nor less important 
than the rest. All the three books treating of these subjects are well 
got up, neatly written, carefully compiled, clearly printed, and 
elegantly illustrated, their appearance tempting the young to eX 
examine and acquire the valuable information they cootain. They 
may calm, sooth, rectify, and elevate minds disturbed, irritated, de- 
pressed, or perhaps perverted by the sufferings or evils of war, a0 
restore them to that theoretical confidence in the Author of creation 
which imperfect or false theories shake, but which practically is an ever- 
living principle, more firmly established in man’s nature than 4 child's 
faith in its mother. 
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STATEMENT 
Of comparative Imports. Exports, and Home Consumption of the fo!lowing articles 
from Jan. 1 to Dec, 9, 1853-54, showing the Stock on hand on Dec. 9 in each 


year. 
FOR THE PORT OF LONDON. 


Kat Of those articles duty tree, the deliveries for exportation are inc! 
under the head Home Consumption, , - wemnsee 


Bast and West Indian Produce, &c. 















SUGAR. 
Imported | Dutypaio |; stock — 
British Plantation, | 1853 |) 1854 | 1853 | 1854 | 1853; 1854 
: tone | tone tons tones tons | tons 
West FRAG cccccccevccccescccceses +| 79.119 | 90.614 | 82,072 | 77,351 | 12,067| 22,997 
East India eoocenseeceees ~| 39,542 | 30,709 | 48,146 | 36.414 (13330, 9.678 
Mauritius sereseseremsesersseeseeee | 35,761 | 42,956 | 35.921 | 36.749} 4,177) 8.201 
FOrei gn .....0+0000000000s ceseenseees a hak 32,051 | 51,292 at’ l “Ss 
154,422 164,179 198,190 | 201,297 | 29,574 40,876 
Foreign Sugar. MRENNS ape gEpens qeeeeEreteamenme —|—-— | - 
; | Exported 
Cheribon, Siam, and Manilla. 4,096 18,633 3.35 3,698 3.251} 13,111 
HAVAUR ssesereseseeseeseecopeneeee | 21,583 | 44,891 | 4,522 6,125 | 14,84) 21.523 
Pcrto Rico ws. : 5,021 | 11,535 828 102 | 2,057) 4,199 
Brasil......corereserceroerere avsovees| 12,568 | 9,679] 6,790! 4,165 | 6.952) 7.283 
' 


ee ee ee 


| 43,268 | 64,429 | 16,505 | 14,007 | 27,064! 44,116 


PRICE OF SUGARS.—The average prices of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, eaclu- 
sive ol the duties :— 















s a 
From the British Possessions in America.,...-....... 20 4 per cwt. 
— Mauritius ..... coe 91 © - 
= East Indies 23 14 ~ 
The average price Of the three i8......00. 20 92 = 
MOLASSES. | Importe¢ | Duty pata Stock 
West India ..rcccccecercsrcorore | 5,810 J S02) 5,753 5,139 | 1,280! 3,611 
RUM, 
| imported Kxported HomeConsump. Stock 
| 1853 | 1854 | 1653 | 1854 1853 1854 | 1858 | 1854 
| gal eal gal gal gal ral wal { gal 
W Und. 1,923,214 3,850,920 1,274,445 1,9 9,310.2,170,360 1,197,279 755,68% 1,385,525 
E. Ind. 147,825 49 355, 169,550 234,220 7,835. 39825 110,165 230,670 
Foreign, 40,080 877,150) 43,055 353,349 2,565 46,170 71,199 240,435 
__ 2,111,085 4,847,445 1,487,070 2,541,870 1,180,250 1,283,266 937,040 1,854,630 


COCOA,.—Cwts, 


Br. Pient; 32,756 | 19,419} 3,460 987 | 3 

























































































1,589 | 26,564 [21,212 ) 41,757 
Foreign... 7,520! 6,640 3,640 | 2,71: 3,195 | 5.461 1,558 
40,276 | 26,059 | 7,040 | 8,322 | $430) | 29,759 $26,673 | 13,315 
COFFEE.—Cwis. 
Br. Plant., 11,152 19,616 5,118 4,416 | 9,720) 12 6°90. 7208 8,696 
Ceylon «| 200,925 277,,07 | 73,330 12,980 | 178,621 | 207,913 ,179,706 122,951 
Total BP, 212,677 | 296,223 | 78,448 £24,366 | 183,24! | 220,573 | 186,906 131,¢47 
Moehe@ ww. 26,675 14.227 | 8,952 2,568 | 18,064 19,216 | 22,80) 16,239 
Porgu El, 14,326 , 10,170 723 | 6,102) 8.284 8,929 | 16,532! 13,798 
Malabar 1,324 76 175 i 1,704 |} 160 1,179 1,050 
Btwinngo 6,949 3,812] 2,368) 1,22 1917 | 199 } &513 7,173 
Hav&PKi 10,705 7,930 v,922 | 4,761 3,222 } 7,419 $2,528 7,677 
Brazil ow, 9i,495 78,187 | 47,603 | 35,327 | 57,411 44,30) $8,293 26,637 
African... 204 hi 8 45 463 |} 12 224 77 
Tota) Por 151,020 109,363 | 57,841 | 49,024 | 91,965 | 80,236] 97,079 72,791 
Grand tl. | 363,107 405,586 '136,789 | 183,420 | 279,406 | 306,809 | 283,9-5 204,433 
eo Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons | Tons Tons 
RICE .oe006 | 80,212] 34,917 | 8.975 | 19.242 24,187 | 25,6251 13,855 | 5,676 
PEPPER tons tons tons , tous tons tone tons ton 
White a. 275 | 331 13 | 31 956 | 237 116 | 1] 
Black we... %1,671 | 2,414 1,670 1,045 ware 1,333 ] 1,516 1,685 
Pkegs Pkga Pkes Pkgs | Pkes Pk&gs Pkes, Pke~ 
NUTMEGS 1,664) 2,647 283} 914 {1 1,389 | 1,313 | i009) 3,717 
Do. Wild., .. | 294 a 16 168 661 677 
Cas. LIG. 2,508 4,090 1,296 | 1,607] 2,209 2,489 832 | 899 
Cimwawon., 5,534 | 9,440) 4,868 | 7,519] 1,276 1,53 | 2,079 } 2,985 
——-——_—_—— oa iss - —o ee 
bags | bags bags | bags bags | bags bags | begs 
PIMBNTO! 14,038! 16.751} 11,045 } 13.214) 4,564] 3,926 § 3400] 3,622 
a Raw Materials, Dye Stuffs, &c. 
ml | Serons , Serons:Serons Seronus Serons ; Serons. Serons Serons 
Cocminwal.| 6,929 | 10,501 | we | ave 11,848 | 12,182 , 6,807 | 5,529 
{chests | cheste jchests chests | chests | chests | chests, chest 
LAC DYE.) 7,532 | 7,569 | on owe 4,873 | 4,953 112,300 | 15,929 
tone tons | tons tons tons tons tone tons 
Leowood..| 3,290 | 5,395 | a» ove 3,354) 5,071 326 571 
PUSTIC ...| 1,306! 1,850 | oe | om $499 | 1,207] 313! 446 
INDIGO, 
| chests | chesta|{chests, chests chesta | chests ychests chests 
East Ludia.| 24,006 | 27,122 eos ove 29,945 | 26,245 | 23,185 24,!60 
canara | acasiais ——— _ din | anne wane 
serons | serons |serons | serons serons | serons | serons serons 
Spanish....| 3,24 1,952 | 20 o- 3,582 } 1,898 | 1,030 | 1,849 
_—" ae SALTPETRY, 
j ! | ! 
Nitrate of, tone tons | tons ton tons | tons | tons | tone 
Potaes oo. 9,871 | 18,023 ose ove 11,126 | 10,509 |] 2,425 | 10,320 
. ee “pia ee Se ae ee 
Nitrate of } : 
Suda wn...) 4,536 | 4,869 eos oo 1,900 | 4,597 } 2,762 | 3,256 
se COTTON, 
a ) bags | bage | bags | bagr. { bags. , bage | begs | bags 
Americat,.. 1,097 589) ose ove 1,633 286 140 334 
Brasil soo. 154} 1o2] on ose 218 $0 4 66 
Kast India.) 125,747, 47,961) os exe 87,200, $1,341) 64,040, 62,817 
| ; 


Liverpl., al) 
Tinse.....|2,065,180 1,965,256] 245,350 218,240 1,708,100 1,741,9 





629,780 602,760 








a 


Total ox see) 2,132,174, 2,013,058 245,359 218,249,1,797,161'1,828,6671 715,964) 655,967 
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CALLS FOR DECEMBER. 
The following are the railway calls for December, so far as they have 
yet been advertised. They amount to 197,740/, against 964,406, in 
the corresponding month of last year. The total called during the year 





now about to terminate has been 13,101,642! against 11,288,273) in 
1853 :— 
Amount per Share. 
’ ea TR 
Ra!!ways. Date Already Namber 
due, an i, P Call. Of shares. Total, 
8 £sda E 
Hereford, Ross, and Gloces- * 
ter, 5 per cent., Preference 
203 sepecseeanen serene meseeerens 1 ue deposit 2 4 © O we 1,500 wa. 6,009 
Killarney Junction scores Lo. 9 0 O we 1 BU O ooo 35,000 15,008 
Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
Guaranteed Preference ... 1 ... Ceposit w. 210 0 os 6,000 «. 15.000 


Newport, abergevenny, and 








Tl cmsnsttescemmninits BO 2M. 8....:8.8 6 22,220 . 44,440 
North London, New 10j...... Ewe §=88 10 O we LAW O woe 86,000 we 37,500 
South Wales, 20] Guaranteed 

G0 BOP GBOPcscccccepese aoecneee 19 6 0 0 SDD awe Fes not 
St. Andrew's and Quebec, known known 

Clas8 BD serccecceccocpesssvcesce 30 16 0 O we 2 O O ws 40,000 2. 80400 

£197,940 





EPITOME 9F RAILWAY NEWS, 





Rartway Caritat ano Divroenps.—It appears from an elabo- 
rate statement of the capital, dividends, rents, and loan interest of 
railways in the United Kingdom, compiled by Mr J.S. Yeats, that 
the ordinary capital of 78 railways, 
land and Wales, paying dividends, amouuted to 108,165,424/, and 
the dividend paid thereon for the half-year ending the 30th of June 
last to 2,017,039/, or 31 14s §3 J per cent. peranpum, The prefereace 
capital in respect to those 
half-year’s dividend to 483,391/, or 4/ l4s per cent. perannum. The 
capital of the leased lines amounted to 22,724,512/, and the rents to 
543,4231, or 4715s 7d per cent. per annum. The mortgeges, 


for the half-year to 960.338’, making together a capital paid up on 
the dividend-paying lines in England and Wales of 2 0,792,282, 
and for dividends, rente, and interest, for the halt-year ending the 
30th of June last, 4,010,191/, or 34 198 104d per cent, per annum. The 
ordinary share capital on 16 railways, 8955 miles in length, in Eog- 
land avd Wales, not paying dividends on 
amounted to 15.390,580!, 
amounted to 5,026,847/, and the h alf-year’s dividend paid thereon to 
80,$972 The capital of the lines leased by those companies amounted 
to 210,000/, and the rent to 2,800. The mortgages, joans, and calls 
paid in advance amounted to 8,413,352, and the interest for the half- 
year to 204,219/; making the tote! 


the ordinary stocks, 


and the amount of preference dividend, rent, and interest on bor- 
rowed money, 287,616/, or 1/ 19s 7id percent. per annum on the 
whole. Onthe 135 railways in the United Kingdom, 7,736} miles 
in length, the share capital amounted to 203,211,907/, upon which 
the halt-year’s dividends and rents amounted to 3,613,926!, or 
3l1ls ld percent. per annum. ‘The mortgage and loan capital 
amounted to 68,970,180/, and the hailf-year’s interest to 1,406,696/, or 
4! 1s 6jd per cent. per annum, making the total amount of cepital in- 
vested in those lines 272,182,057/, and the dividends, rents, and inte- 
rest received thereon for the half-year ending July last, 5,020,6221, or 
at the average rate of 3/135 9d per cent. per annum, after paying 
all working expenses, including rates and taxes and passenger duty. 
The ordinary share capital receiving no dividend smounts to 
21,719,862/, of which the sum of 15,390,580! is in respeet of 895 miles 
ot railway in England and Wales, 5,346,699! in respect to 363 miles 
of railway in Scotiand, and 982,5831 in respect of 164§ miles of rail- 
way in Ireland. ‘The per centage of ordipary capital receiving no 
dividend on railways in England and Wales is 12°46; in Scotland, 
34°15 ; and in Ireiand, 13°59. The total eapital for the above rail- 
ways in Englandand Wales amounts to 229,833,0411, or at the rate of 
38,969! per mile ; for railways iv Scotland, to 29,766,639/, or at the 
rate of 29,2691 per mile; and for railways in Ireland, to 12,582,407!, 
or 15,3251 per mile. The dividend on the capital expended averaged 
respectively 3°74 per cent., 3°18 per cent., and 3°98 per cent. 


BAILWAY AND MINING SHARE MARKET. 
LONDON, 

Monpay, Dec. 11.—The railway opened with firmness, but prices 
subsequently declined, the unfavourable movement in Console affeciing opera- 
tiote. At the close the average fali ravged from 58 to 10s per share. The 
shares of the Australian land and banking companies were siesdy, pee Of 
the Bank of Australasia showing a tendencyto advance. Cryetal Palace icft off 


arket 


lh 


at 23 to 5. Mining descriptions presented littie alieration. 

TuespaYy, Dec. 12.—The rsilway share market was rather lower to-cay, 
owing partly to sales in preparation for the tetticment of the account. i! the 
heavier etocke, Midland may be particularieed as weaker, being well supplied 


Manchester and Shefficld :tock receded about 3 per cent., bet Oxford and 
Worcester maintained yesterday's price. 
4 o’clock was rather flat. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 13.—The railwsy market epened with steadinerr, bat was 
subsequently influenced by the depression in the Pugliel veed in 
most cases ata decline. In mining and Australian -lares there Was RO par- 
ticular alteration. 

The France d’Outre-Mer confirms the intelligence that @ large depot of 
gusno bad been discovered at the Aves Islands, a group situated 11 ceg. 50 
min. north jatitude, and 69 deg. 15 mip. weet longitude. The quantity exis§- 

ng on these rocks was cetimated at about 250,000 tons. 


The general tome of the market at 


funds, aud ¢€ 


; loans, | 
and calls in advance amounted to 49 340,305/, and the interest thereon | 


The preterence capital of those railways | 


l capital on lines in England and | 
Wales not paying dividend on the ordivary share capital 29,040,759), | 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 


The rate of postage by private ships is 8d not exceed- 
ing half an ounce. For newspapers 1d, or 2d if to a 
foreign country. 

Letters at packet rates are Is not exceeding half an 
ounce, prepaid. 

a Signifts that the postage must be paid in advance. 

&’ Denotes that the rate includes British and Foreign 
postage combined. Under Under 
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sd sd 
Aden and Arabia, via Marseliles......-00« @1 10 23 
— via Southampton oe ese . ove 10 
Africa, West Coast, by PAcket..ccossceseeee one al 0 
Alexandria, via Marseilles ceosscccrersssseee O1 8 21 
— Via SOuthAMPton evocececcececcessesee eee bl 6 
— by French Packet, via Marseilles 61 3 2 1 
Algeria ....cccerecesosssesesereceenssseeesececeeeees 60 10 1 3 
Ascension « .+» ove al 0 
Australia, Sou eee ad 6 
— via Marseilles and India......++004 @0 11 ee 
— via Southampton and India eee a a0 6 
Austria, via Belgium...ccccccccccsrerresersseee ane 0 8 
— Vid FYANCE ccoccecoccceccrevccsvccccccces OL 4 2 3 
Azores, Via Portugal .-..ccccrcsscrsseessesereee ee al 9 
_ by Brazil packet O00 cee eee ces coseseees - al 10 
Baden, via France ....+«. ee 50 11 1 56 
— via Belgium . ove 08 
Barbadoes.csce-ccocsecseccseescessesevseescoscesens one 60 6 
Bavaria, via France ...cccccscsccsssesessecsese 00 11 1 5 
— Via Belgium wove -csorcescorecsereces coe 60 8 
Belgium .. — eannensenansseveseetans 50 6 , : 
Belgrade, via Belgium ceccssccscseccssceserons one a 
= Via France cocsscsessrccesccccsccesecece OL 4 28 
Berbice... cccccccscosercsesecssovenscsseecece serene ove 0 6 
Bermuda ..... ooo 0 6 
Brazil Prerrerrrrr ttt tet or | eee el 0 
Bremen, via Belgium (closed mail) ..- ove 50 8 
— Via FLAance ox cccccccccccsccccccesecccece 00 11 1 & 
Bucharest, via BelgiwM..cccrccccsseseersseress ove a0 8 
— Vid FLANCE cccccscecrccccccccecccscccecesGOl 10 3 3 
Buenos AYTeS .2.-crcossccscsceesesevesceses.evese one al 0 
Cadiz, via Southampton .e-ece.- eco a2 2 
— via France ......00 -. a0 10 . 
California and Oregon ...... on a2 4 








— Via United States seorccccrsscosscsseres coe Gb1l 24 
Cape @f Good Hoperscrcrccccerersseeeseesseeses ose 08 
Canada .rrccscccocccsccccscvesccccorecesevoscccecce ove b0 6 

— via Halifax, or Canada packet ..- eee 60 6 
Ceylon, via Marseilles ...ssccccssserseesssseee @0 11 ove 

— via Southampton ... ewccccce eee 0 6 
1 GRAD sccorscereccccocecesccsnsccbecscsecnesessesecss ose )6=| DO 
China, via Marseilles (Hong Kong excp) al 10 23 

— Via Southampton ...ccoccccoscercevees ove a0 6 
Constantinople, via Belgium eecocccscorere ove 61 1 

— via France ...... anccosesneccceccesesccse OL 20 3 3 

— via Marseilles by French packet 61 3 2 

— by British packet .ccccccccorserreresee O1 3 1 8 

— via Southampton ... eeeeese ove 1 0 
Costa Rica . ooo az 3 

UDA 200 ccc ccceceses ° a) a2 3 

-- via Unite ° © ees al 24 
Dardanelles, via Be eocce one 61 1 
Demerara corse cece eosee = oe 50 6 


Deninark, via Belgiumses-ccccccssccssceseseee cee 50 10} 
— VIAFTANCE ccoreesceseccersrevecesesevee OL 4 2 
Dominica 000 000 000 00s 000 000 000 000 000 cee ces ccc cee ene eee 60 






— via Southampton eoeee one al 
— Vid Belgium ooovercoscevcccssvecveceses ove 
PURGES ictctemtiomnnntenen 68 3D i 
eoeee one bl 
o> WHE TPURERD cxvscocciencenssenensencenece O18 39 3 
GEE cncupntcnteccnsnsecsesssecctgennens ap 
Greece, via Marseilles, or paid to Triesteabl 4 2 
—— YN eer bi 24 
Hamburg, via Belgium (closed mail). eve 60 8 
axe WER FUMIROD ccccsnssesevscnnndencccvsnecce 68 LE 1 6 
Hanover, via Belgium .........cccccescesssece one 
— Via France ..-cccscoccescoceersseesececee OL 23 
BERIPOIRR concsccevescannusnssenpecnesnsssoesapeenneen one a2 3 
— Via United States ....cccccccrccsscccce ove al 2} 
Heligoland. via Cuxhaven ccocccccecesserece 
Holland, via Belgium . 
— via France ...... 




















Fonduras wecceeceeeee see papeone 

Hong Kong, via Marseilles ....00ssesscesveee GO 11 1 
— Via SOUtHAMPton cececsecescsccccccers ove 0 

Thraili, via Belgium  ....-.cccccscscssescsses — “se 61 
— Win France ...ccccccccces 3 

ae 2 


— via Southampton or the Cape. 
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Tonian Islands, via Ostend....00-+: ooo 61 
— Via France ...cor.ssess ren) ae | 2 
— via Marseilles, by French packet al 4 2 

TJAMAICE.cocccece oo Sones Pee eereee ces eeeseeeesee ose 60 
= WIR RSTIERE, US caciccccsnnces on 2 

Java, via Marseilles and India.........0.00. @1 10 2 
— via Southampton and India.......0. os al 

via Belgium and Holland secccocce ove ad 

SOR crenniinnbenietesvatbsisientenhibbensimensie’ one al 

Lombardy, via France os. seversvene OL 4 2 






= WER BUR cece sevectesememmencen ae 60 10 
Labeck, via Belgium (closed mail) ..cccccoe + b0 8 
== Wie PERRO) cccccssssescecncssesteeneee 08 1 ee 
Ne oo eee al 10 
> WER EAIDUR cnissscitesbineemeenses - 0 al 9 


Malta via Marseilles ...... 
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—- WER RORERRNBOOR emncensscsscncncernse ono be 6 
— via Marseilles, by French packet 61 1 1 9 
Mauritius, by private ship .. 2. ...cccoe oo 08 
— via Marseilles and India ........... 0 11 coo 
— via Southampton and India... ove 0 6 
MEXICO seocererreersereeees Wecccscessesoecoceseccenn oe a2 3 
Moldavia, via Belgium....c.rscccsecccocccscee eve ad 8 
— Via France .......0000. 
Peete FERED aisvccnctenvecoensensensees eosseensecs = al ° 
Naples, see Sicily, 
ee 60 6 
—  viathe United States(closedmail) ... 61 2 
ED UND castuitntahiineeaiiiiitinbeesees oan a0 6 
SPOIIIENIIOD sinctscniinssncineginbabeuiiepienien ‘een 0 6 
NewGranada ...... ecceenestessecceosssscnosesees 4 osn «60 
OOO, C0 Detainee en 61 6 
Bova Scotia ......... eeeecscccesesesescosceesosooss eee 06 
— via the United States (elosedmail) ... é1 2 
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St Vincent ...+00---ceeseeee 

Saxony, via Belgium ..... 
—— Vit FYANCE ccorccccccccescocccocsveceree 1 

Sicily, by French packet, via Marseilles... 61 4 ooo 
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Peru Seeeee ces oo0 200 O08 OOS HEF COT EOE SORT FES ESOEE FEF OEe eee a2 0 
Poland, via Belgium .. o ee 60 11% 
— Via France seveereree soe O1 4 3 8 
Portugal, via SouthAMPton ssevevoresserreee 06 Gl 9 
— VIB FIANCE oo rccccciccccecescccccoscocce GO 10 2 
— By Brazil packet cscccocccccrsersseese ove al 9 
Prussia, via Belgium ---crsccesessseserer reece one 60 8 
— Via France cecccccecsccccrccecccocerccece OO 11 1 & 
Russia, via Belgium .ccsssercseserseessene ove 50 114 
— via France os. e0 a ee 23 
Sardinia, via France ...+--ccsscsccsesssseeveeee OL 1 » 9 
— Via Belgium cererce ccserscerecesscses — ove 10 
St THOMAS cecsecccecsorcccceservesccseceres sovece one 0 6 
0 6 
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— via France ooo. ecccccccosccss OL ose 
eee a0 & 
eee al 0 
a ° ose 40 8 
Spain (Cadiz and Vigo excepted) «+... a0 10 1 3 
— via Southampton ene cee ene cee ses cesoee eee a2 2 
Sweden, via BelgiumMassesscereererseccssecesee ave b1 2 
— Via France .eccces eeevee b1 4 2 3 
Switzerland, via France .« . 60 11 zs 
— Via BelgZium...r.cccccccrceresorsrerocssee see 50104 
Tunis, via Marseilles, by French packet...ab1 4 23 
Turkey (Europe), by French packet...... b1 3 » 8 
— by British packet, via Marseilles al 4 1 8 
— Via Southampton sosccrccsssesesereoee ene 69 11 
Turkey (ASia) v0.00. sercee+esee ecocococe GL § 21 
— via Southampton .. a) 60 11 
Turk's [sland ...000 +2. cece ose ercccccves sooves ove al 0 
Tuscany, via Marseilles, by French packet 61 4 2 3 
— Via Belgium....cccrcrercsersseresssesees coe Bf 104 
United States ceccoccores re tie i eee é1 Vv 
Varia, via Belgium ccscssccsossccscerecsceseee one os 
Venezuela see eee cae eee eee cee eee ee: eeeccecee eee al 0 
Vigo, via Southampton ove o2 2 
— via France ....... @10 al 3 
Wallachia, via Belgium .... oe av 8 


— Vi France ....c.00c.0-sssecccceccvescees Ol 10 ooo 
West Indies, British (Turk’s Island and 
Barbadoes excepted) srcrrcccece se ove @6 
West Indies, foreign (Cuba, Havana, and 
St Thomas excepted) sr... cf al § 








C AUTION.—MESSRS ALLSOPP 

and SONS find it necessary to caution the Public 
and especially Shippers of their Ales to the Colonies, 
aginst fraud: committed by parties in selling spurious 
Ales for those of Messrs ALLsorp and Sons. 

MessrsALLSOPP and SONS have felt compelled, by the 
extent to which this disgraceful practice has been carried, 
to proceed, in several cases, by obtaining Injunctions from 
the Court of Chancery; and have ultimately been driven 
to prosecute criminally, for the commission of this offence. 
They beg to call attention to the case of “ The Queen v. 
Gray and Goslin,” in which Lord Campbell sentenced 
the parties charged to “twelve months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour.”~Vide Times and MorRNING ADVER- 
TISER of the 18th May. 

Messrs ALLSOPP and SONS will thank 11 persons 
having reason to deubt the genuineness of any article 
sold under their name, to send them the earliest informa- 
tion, in order that immediate steps may be taken for 
prosecuting the parties. 

Messrs ALLSOPP and SONS will be happy to furnish 
the names of respectable houses, where a supply of their 
Ales may be depended on, as genuine from the Brewery. 

Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 
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H UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE 
ZINC PAINT, 

THE “‘ PERMANENT WHITE” OF THE ANCIENT ARTIST, 
Is now offered at the price ofthe ordinary \White Lead 
Paint. 

Hussvck awp Son, the original manufacturers of 
White Zine Paint on a large scale in this country, ace 
enabled by an extended and peculiar process of manu 
facture (which is patented) to supply their Pure Whit 
Zinc Paint at the price of the ordinary White Lead. 

Healthful to the painter and to the occupants of newly- 
painted rooms. 

Permanent. Unaffected by bilge water, noxious va- 
pours, and gases. 

Our first-class East India ships are now painted with 
this paint, experience having proved Hubbuck’s Patent 
White Zinc tobe the only Permanent White on shipboard. 

The Powdered White Zinc also may be had for grind- 
ing in oil; also for use for porcelain cards, japanners, 
gutta percha, and plaster decorations, and the other 
purposes where it is used with size, gum, varnish, 
spirit, &c. &c. 

As anecessary guard against the substitution of inferior 
zinc paints, each cask is stamped 

*“ HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT.” 
If the cask is not so marked, the reason is obvious, 

For all marine uses—for painting both the inside and 
outside of ships, lighthouses, sluice-gates, iron roofing, 
and bridges, the interior and exterior of baildings, and 
for all ornamental, decorative, and sanitary purposes, 
Hussvuck’s Patent White Zinc Paint has proved to be 
superior to every other paint known, and equally adapted 
for all climates. 

A circular, with full particulars, may he had of 

THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, 
Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, opposite the 
London Docks, London. 
From Captain Wm. Dicey, H.E.I. Co.’s war-steamer 
Tenasserine. “ April, 1853, 

“Your White Zinc Paint is much li’sed in India, as it 
does not change yellow like the erdinary white paint.”’ 

“Certified that I have used Thos. Hubbuck and Son's 
Patent White Zinc Paint on the Government State 
Yackt Soonamooky, and found it far superior to the 
white paint generallyin use. It has kept its pure white 
appearance up to the present time (twelve montas since 
it was laid on), when the white lead paint has t rned 
yellow. It is also much more economical. 

(Sigmed) J. Sucpson, 
H.E.1, Co.’s Builder and Surveyor, 

Kiddepere, Calcutta, April21 1853.” 
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DOMESTIC LIBRARY. 

Now ready, in Ornamental Cover, price One Shilling, 

THE MODERN HOUSEWIFR’S 
RECEI K: a Guide to all Matters con. 

nected with Household Economy. 
. By Mrs PULLAN. 

eceipts tested by Joun Sayer, Esq., M 5 
Medical and other portions of the work, by ; 
Lana ey, Surgeon, &c. 


Just Published, price Is., by the same Author. 
SELF-INSTRUCTING LATIN 
G+ MMAR.- Comprising all the Facts and Prin 
ciples of the Accidence necessary to be understood a 
Stu ants qualifying themselves for reading the Ancient 
Romen Authors; consisting of Twelve Progressive Leg. 
sons, in which Easy Sentences, Fables, &c, with 
Literal Translations, are introduced; also a TRANS 
LATOR’S GUIDE, is 


Also, by the same Author, price Is, 

ow TO SPEAK AND WRITE 

FRENCH CORRECTLY, comprising Six Progres. 
sive Lessons, in which the difficuities of the FrenchLan. 
guage are elucidated by explicit Rules, and exemplified 
by useful Phrases, 

NEW EDITION. Price 1s, 

IRD’S SELF-INSTRUCTING 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, consisting of Twelve Pro. 
gressive Lessons, wherein the Parts of Speech are Ex- 
emplified in Conversational Phrases, Fables, Anec. 
dotes, and Bons Mots, with Literal Transiations, are 
also introduced. 

** A fifth edition of this most useful little work has 
been just published. It has undergone many important 
alterations and additions, each calculated, to a stil! 
greater extent than bas been achieved already, to sim- 
plity the study ofthe French language. Havingalready 
spoken of the merits of former editions, it remains for | | 
us only now to say that we are giad it has been so 
favourably received by the public. It is undoubtedly 
the best elementary work of the kind which has ever 
been published.””— Times. 

““This book is as usefulin its nature as it is simple 
Inits plan. All, indeed, that can be attained withoute 
the aid of a master is, by the use of this well-|; 
arranged little work, brought within the comprehension 
of the student.””—Argus. 

“*Thisis acheap and excellent little work, an to || 
those desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the French 
language with expedition, correctness, and ease, it sup- 
plies a much-wanted desideratum, and that, too, ate 
minimum cost.’’—Mona’s Herald. | 

** Simplicity is the chief recommendation of an} 
elementary work. Mr. Aird,in writing his Grammar, 
has kept this in view for, ot the many books that are 
weekly issued from the press purporting to facilitate 
the student’s progress in attaining a knowledge of the 
French language, we have not perused one that is so | | 
free from useless rules, so clear, so comprehensiy>, as 
the valuable little work now before us. It consists 
of twelve progressive lessons, in which the paris of 
speech are exemplified by conversational phrases, with | 
fables and anecdotes, translated literally, which are 
admirably calculated to give the learneran idea of 
the construction of the French language.”—New | 
Monthly, 

“ One of the best little elementary works that has | 
ever come within our notice. The author begins 
with the alphabet and leads the pupil through the) 
French language with the greatest ease. Short exer- | 
cises are introduced to aid the pupil in forming sen-| 
tences; and the fables, anecdotes, and bons mots, 
which are dispersed threugh the work, are ealculated 
to relieve the mind of the pupil, and to familiarize | 
him with the constructions and idioms of the French 
language.”’"—Reformers’ Gazette. | 

“ Mr, Aird’s object in publishing this grammar Isto, 
simplify to the English the study of the French || 
language, He has not failed in his endeavour. He || 
has begun at the beginning, and, instead of taking 
so much of the elementary truths as are already) | 
known, he commences with the pronunciation of the | 
alphabet, and leads the student gently over the such | | 
ceeding stages, The grammar seems altogether well | 
adapted for young beginners in the study of this|| 
polite language, and particulaily for those who, 
from necessity or choice, are their own instructors, 
—Leeds Times. 

“ He who wishes to speak and write French Ccor-| 
rectly Ought to possess this useful work. ‘The various 
idioms and difficultics are elucidated by explicit rules, | 
and exemplified by useful phrases.—Bell’s Life. 

“We have never seen an elementary work of this 
nature better worth its name. Without affectint 
novelty, the author attains simplicity and regularity 08 
progress. We cordially recommend thislittie guide.’ — 
The Atlas. | 

‘** The Student’s Self-instructing French Grammar || 
je practical and comprehensive little elementary work, | 
calculated to answer every purpose required in impart 
ing the first rudiments of the French language. 1%) 
chief feature is the careful avoidance of long and use- | | 
less rules, and numerous exceptions in pronunciation 
and censtruction, which too frequently embarass the {| 
beginner, and render that a task which would other | 
wise become an agreeable exercise, The short —— | 
with literal translations, are well adapted to assist the) 
learner in acquiring the idiom of the language ~ 
Court Journal. 11 book: 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and ’Co., and al! boo : 
sellers. Either of the above sent post {ree on receiPt | | 
of eighteen postage stamps. 
ae | 
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